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‘R. L. S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON.’! 
A FLasHLicHt FrRoM SKERRYVORE. 


THERE never was, and there never will be, another place like Skerry- 
vore. Think of it under what aspect you will, that little home 
was wholly unlike any other: just one of the villas innumerable 
that have laid waste all the poetry of Bournemouth, there was 
something about it which caught and held one’s imagination. 

Perhaps it was the little vane over the empty stables that drew 
every possible ray of sunshine and flashed it kindly back upon the 
passers-by ; perhaps it was the voice of the doves, ‘filling the 
chimneys with their murmurous song’; perhaps it was the rich 
glow of the foreign-looking hydrangeas that prospered in such a 
surprising way in their shady corner near the entrance. These 
things were all to be seen at a glance from the road; the gate- 
way once passed, the charm of the little place took one’s heart 
by storm. 

How vividly the memory of our first pilgrimage comes back ! 
But there was something before the pilgrimage, and that must be 
called to mind first. 

It was the wonderful day when the news first struck upon our 
ears that ‘a most extraordinary-looking man—a Mr. Stevenson— 
awriter of some sort, had come to Bonallie Towers in Branksome 
Wood, and was about to take possession of a house that he had 
bought at the head of Alum Chine.’ 

“Is it R. L. Stevenson ?’ asked their future gamekeeper, hardly 
able to speak for suppressed excitement. Our informant could 
not say ; but, if R. L. Stevenson was a writer of any importance, 
probably not. The man at Bonallie Towers was only reported to 
have written little things in magazines. 

This began to look hopeful. There, on the table beside us, lay 
I Longman’s containing ‘The Treasure of Franchard.’ Could it 


? The title is taken from an autograph inscription in the copy of ‘ Rab,’ sent 
the Stevensons by Dr. John Brown as his w gift. 
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really be R. L. 8.2? We asked what this babbler in magazines 
was like to look at. He was not, we were told, like anything 
human : he was just an animated bundle of shawls and wraps, with 
long, thin hair and burning eyes : all sorts of weird-looking creatures 
were beginning to haunt Bonallie Towers, where open house was 
apparently kept for them, especially on Sundays. 

For the eager listener this piece of evidence clinched the matter. 
R. L. S. was even then within a stone’s throw of her home; he 
was about to occupy a house nearer still; and for one person in 
the world at least, the whole face of life was changed. R. L. S. 
was here in the flesh : we should see him face to face, and then ... 


‘O what a gale was on my speerit, 
To hear’ (in anticipation) ‘the pints of doctrine clearit.’ 


These things are curious in the retrospect. As a matter of 
fact, I knew next to nothing of Mr. Stevenson or his writing. It is 
doubtful whether at that time I had read a word of his beyond the 
pages of Longman. Nevertheless, the R. L. S. romance had 
flooded my heart, and from that time life held but the one problem: 
‘How can I get to the Stevensons’ ? ’ 

It was not easy. We were very friendly with C. K. Paul, by 
whom one of my sisters had been introduced to ‘ An Inland Voyage.’ 
He, of course, knew them professionally, and was therefore our first 
hope. But an appeal in that quarter for an introduction fell as 
flat as a pancake. Mr. Stevenson was too ill for him to risk it: 
he doubted whether any local callers would, in his weak state, be 
welcome to his wife. 

This, though daunting, could not be accepted as the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Audacity is essential in the make-up of an 
explorer, and mine, safeguarded by veneration, brought me at 
last into the enchanted palace of intimacy with the Stevensons. 
But before this happened they were enshrined at Skerryvore. 

My mother, always a very shy person, dogged by a conviction 
that even the friends who worshipped her did so merely on the 
strength of their ‘ Christian charity,’ flatly refused to call. 

‘ Why should we?’ she asked, not unreasonably. ‘ What possible 
ground have you for thinking that they would care to know us ?’ 

‘ None whatever,’ I was obliged to own; and yet—and yet, ... 
and yet. Well, what was there to be said in favour of forcing our- 
selves upon strangers, reputed to be very difficult of access, without 
even the ghost of an introduction? Only this: ‘I must know 


them, or die.’ 
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The situation became somewhat tragic. Rare indeed were 
the occasions on which any of us appealed to my mother’s super- 
human generosity. 

‘Have I ever,’ I exclaimed wildly, ‘asked you to do such a 
thing as to pay a call to please me ?’ 

‘Never,’ she acknowledged. Hatred for conventional calls 
was & sentiment we held in common. 

‘Well, then,’ I broke out, with despair at my heart, ‘ you must 
understand what this means for me. There is nothing in this 
world that I long for so much as to know the Stevensons.’ 

That did the business. She valiantly put on her best bonnet, 
and away we went. 

But at the very outset an unlooked-for incident sadly dis- 
concerted me. 

Something (I found this out afterwards) was amiss with the 
bell-wire at Skerryvore, and in that hospitable porch, all prepared 
with seats, we had to wait for several minutes, and finally to pull 
8 second time. My mother’s nerves, valiantly strung up for the 
occasion, gave way with a snap, and she burst into tears! It was 
a terrible moment for both of us; but, with a strong effort she 
controlled her emotion, and was able, by the time that the historical 
‘Valentine’ arrived at the door, to speak in a voice which would 
not to a stranger have betrayed her agitation. Mrs. Stevenson 
told me afterwards that another pertinacious daughter (Miss May 
Rawlinson, of ‘The Letters,’ I believe it was) had an experience 
identical with my own; and from the day, soon after, when they 
heard of our little tragedy, the threshold was known in the family 
as ‘The Pool of Tears.’ 

Well, the pool of tears passed—what sort of welcome awaited 
the intruders? Let me try to tell you. 

Valentine (by some inspired mistake, as we afterwards learnt, 
for she had been charged to admit no living creature that 
afternoon) ushered us into a carpetless room, bestrewn with 
packing-cases and straw. There R. L. 8S. and his wife, in happy 
security, were overhauling buried treasures to furnish the new 
home. 

Both were curiously clad. He, I remember, had on the velvet 
coat and dark red tie that were afterwards to become to so many 
of us almost like a part of his actual personality ; her garment was 
@ mysterious-looking overall (really, I believe, a painting-apron) 
admirably adapted to her needs at the moment. 

There was, if I remember rightly, but one chair in the room: 
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this was told off for the use of my mother; my first resting-place 
in Skerryvore was a packing-case. 

How clearly it all comes back; the radiant cordiality of their 
welcome! Had we been friends of long standing we should have 
been fully satisfied ; as it was, we were almost bewildered by a 
reception so far beyond all that we had looked for. Shy as my 
mother was up to a certain point, no one ever thawed more rapidly 
in the sunshine of kindness ; her heart made one leap to this curious 
and delightful pair, and in a very few moments she was, to my 
amazement, in full flow, absolutely at her ease and radiant with 
pleasure. 

Tea was called for, and we drank it like nectar, in a sort of 
intoxication of delight. 

R. L. 8. at his very best. How many pictures that will call 
up in the memories of those who knew him. As a host, in those 
surprising circumstances he surpassed himself. Lightly perched 
on his packing-case, and emphasising his words with a brandished 
teaspoon, he flowed from one anecdote to another with a brilliance 
that only those who have listened to him in his inspired moments 
can imagine. It was chiefly nonsense that he talked that day, 
the gay, enchanting nonsense of a perfectly happy child! Our 
brains, at this first meeting, received no very special edification ; 
but as for our hearts, from that day forth he had them in possession. 
The chief thing about his wife that struck me in that first inter- 
view was the depth and tenderness that glowed in her unfathom- 
able eyes. No other eyes were ever at all like them: you could 
gaze, and gaze, and gaze (as I did with a sense of fascination) and 
each depth that you reached was clearer, clearer, clearer, full of 
yearning kindness that one’s heart might draw from inexhaustibly 
in time of need. I remember afterwards trying to put into words 
to one of my sisters the feeling with which she inspired me. This 
is the form it took: ‘I believe Mrs..Stevenson must be a Roman 
Catholic: if so, I shall soon be one too.’ 

But it proved to be a gift of a different kind that her heart 
held for me in store. With matters of faith, technically so called, 
she meddled not at all: the one fixed creed that she lived up to 
must have been: ‘I believe in the power of loving-kindness.’ 
Was there ever anyone else so kind, I wonder—so infinitely pitiful 
to weaker natures, so watchful to check the faults she would have 
been the last to condemn, so ready to put the best construction 
on even the worst conduct ? 
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But how those glorious eyes could flash with righteous anger ! 
The mere mention of cruelty in any shape would bring all the 
smouldering fires to a blaze. I have seen her quivering with 
passion, alight with fury. But how beautiful it all was—like the 
lurid light of a volcano, a terrible glory that held one’s gaze transfixed. 

It seems to me that in nothing I have yet read about Skerry- 
vore have I ever seen her in the true setting there. Most people, 
naturally enough, and doing only as she would have had them do, 
have placed R. L. S. in the foreground, sketching her in, as 
Mr. Sargent did, like a kind of lurking shadow. This, in her own 
eyes, would have been her true position. But how different the 
picture would have been could he himself have painted it! How 
proud he was of his ‘ critic on the hearth,’ how dependent (almost 
like a child in this) upon her good opinion! Mr. Balfour has told 
us one anecdote of how he tore up an MS. to save him from the 
temptation of publishing something that fell short of his intellectual 
high-water mark : I could tell many more of the breathless anxiety 
with which he hung upon his wife’s judgment. What she would 
not pass, that, however much he had liked it himself, was ruth- 
lessly condemned. He always told me that her critical faculty 
was keener and more to be relied upon than his own: ‘If Fanny 
says it will do, go ahead !’ was his unhesitating answer once, when 
I confided to him a nervous misgiving about a venture she had 
advised me to make. 

Of course there were fleeting tragedies at Skerryvore. There 
were moments when the casual looker-on might have felt it his 
duty to shout for the police—hastening their steps perhaps with 
cries of ‘murder!’ But seasoned playgoers knew that neither 
the daggers nor the arrows were poisoned, and we soon became 
cheerfully confident that our hero and heroine would live very 
happily ever afterwards. 

Here is a little sidelight that shone for me upon their home- 
life: the date must have been, I think, about June 1887. 

It was one of those days of racking suspense for all who loved 
him: he had barely rallied from an attack of haemorrhage. 

His Sine qua non sat with me in the Blue Room, peering with 
& far-away look into the gathering shadows that somehow made 
it easier for us to talk that night. The Doctor had passed out of 
the house as I came in. 

“We have just been puzzling Mr. Scott,’ she said. ‘ We were 
discussing upstairs which of us was to die first. I said it would be 
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impossible for me to live without Louis’ (she always pronounced 
his name Lou-us); ‘ but he said I must live to see his biography 
through the press. It will have to be written by somebody, and 
it must be revised by me.’ 

To a keenly critical young onlooker—one who was disposed, as 
the young always are, to imagine the disparity in their years much 
greater than it actually was—their mutual love and understanding 
was a source of wondering delight. Nothing used to surprise and 
touch me more than the heroism—it was nothing short of that 
—with which she braced herself to say the disagreeable things 
which conscience demanded of her. 

There was one day in particular which I can clearly recall. 
She was alone in her bedroom, where I was privileged to follow her. 
Missing her from the Blue Room, where she was nearly always to 
be found after luncheon, I ran upstairs, unannounced, and after 
@ quick knock broke in upon her solitude. She was looking pro- 
foundly sad—so sad that I stopped abruptly, mentally condemning 
myself as ‘ a thrice double ass ’ for so hasty an intrusion. 

But as usual her dear arms were held out in welcome, and in 
a few moments I was settled on the floor at her feet with an MS. 
on my lap. 

She then, as ever, putting her own trouble on one side, threw 
herself at once into the work of criticising something which was 
being remodelled by her advice. But at last a sense of mental 
distance checked me: I threw the story down, saying I would 
rather leave it till another day. She hailed this decision with 
relief, but instead of bidding me good-bye as I expected, she put 
her sewing down, and capturing my hand in a specially tender, 
protecting fashion, peculiar to herself, she began to commune 
with herself aloud. It was a strange sort of talk, as clear in my 
recollection as on the day I heard it; for it was a milestone in my 
moral pilgrimage. ‘I have made everybody miserable,’ she said in a 
tone of deep despondency ; and then, almost before the words were 
out of her mouth, she went on passionately : ‘I could not help it; 
I should do it again. I had to do it. They were all seething!’ 

In those moods I never remember questioning her with my lips; 
but she answered the unspoken thought of bewilderment. 

‘ What is seething ?—It is evil-speaking; it is the discussion 
of another person’s wrong-doing ; it means talking over a scandal, 
and letting it grow and grow and grow.’ 

Her exact words I cannot be sure of at this distance of time, 
but the matter of her burning denunciation has never faded from 
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my memory. She went on to explain to me the hideousness of 
gossip on subjects better let alone. 

The culprits in this case were her own man and three of his 
literary friends who had been ‘daffing’ together in the stable 
yard—a sheltered little place, paved with red brick, which was 
always known to us as ‘ the court.’ 

One of the group, it seemed, had made a disparaging remark, 
in joke, about some absent person. A second had taken it up, 
and just as the fun (for it was nothing else) was waxing fast and 
furious, as all fun did at Skerryvore, the Sine qua non, sitting 
silent and abstracted in their midst, had realised what was 
going on. 

Out rushed the torrent of her righteous indignation. Were 
they men? Were they Christians? What sort of creatures were 
they ? Had they no shame? etc., etc. Then, all in a moment, 
compunction had overwhelmed her. Round went the tables at 
adizzy pace. ‘Wasshea woman? WassheaChristian? What 
sort of creature was she? Had she no pity, no compassion, for 
her shame-stricken men folk ? ’ 

To a soul as yet only half-awake it was a bewildering experience, 
this fierce mental battle raging over again in the heart and on 
the lips of this noble-minded woman, her thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another. But the earnestness with 
which the whole question was forced into the light and fought out 
to its honest conclusion was a lesson never to be forgotten. At 
| Skerryvore, for after-experience of their battlefields of conscience 
taught me that R. L. 8. was wholly at one with her in this, there 
was no such thing as moral indolence: that was a vice for which 
neither had the least toleration. ‘A professional repenter’ was, 
in the eyes of R. L. S., ‘the meanest creature on God’s earth.’ 
To realise that a thing was wrong meant that the thing had to be 
abandoned for good and all; to indulge it in driblets and then 
make weak apologies and weaker promises of amendment was no 
less than criminal folly. 

This doctrine held good also in literature: there was to be no 
second-best in work. A luckless disciple who once, in an exercise 
written for his criticism, ventured to defend the careless use of 
the word ‘ however,’ on the ground that it was a valuable refuge 
from dead monotony in a poor sentence, was rebuked in these words : 
‘Your favourite refuge !—For-r-r-sake it, woman! For-r-r-sake 
itfor ever! It is a r-r-refuge of lies!’ His Scotch r’s in moments, 
of excitement suggested rumbles of stage thunder. 
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He has told the world, already, though at the moment I forget 
where, how strongly rooted in him was the love of preaching to a 
sympathetic audience. In me, whom he adopted as a pupil, he was 
good enough to say that he had found the very article he required. 

Once—the circumstance was too trifling to be exactly recalled 
—I had unwittingly betrayed his confidence to a proverbial gossip. 
The lady, whom I barely knew, had got wind of the fact of my 
daily visits to the Stevensons, and at the first opportunity, which 
I did not in the least realise had been planned for a purpose, had 
plied me with questions about Skerryvore, the drift of which had 
not at the time occurred to me. The moment I realised what 
was happening, and the possible annoyance that might result to 
my friends from this vicarious ‘ interviewing,’ I escaped from my 
trap and fled headlong to Skerryvore. The victim of my stupidity 
was smoking a cigarette in the porch. 

With the scanty breath still at my command, I gasped out: 
‘I have done something so horrible that I ought to be hanged 
on the spot.’ 

‘Then come and be dealt with,’ was his prompt reply. 

The next moment, tossing the cigarette aside, he had both my 
hands clasped in his and I was led into the house as a captive, and 
established on ‘ the divan ’ side by side with my judge and advocate 
in one. 

‘Now,’ he commanded, ‘ unburden your conscience.’ 

Then and there I did a tale unfold, to which, though it was 
probably both tedious and involved, he listened without comment 
till I reached a full stop. Probably I exaggerated the villainy 
of my crime. His view at any rate was more lenient. 

‘Well!’ he said at last, the judicial air giving place to one of 
his most radiant and heart-warming smiles, ‘and now you want 
to hear, I suppose, how it strikes me. Not as an act of black- 
hearted treachery altogether, but let us say as a trifling blunder—a 
blunder that might have given me some trouble if you had not been 
so prompt and frank in your confession. Asitis,’ he added, ‘ we can 
soon put it all right if you will take a little trouble and do some- 
thing that I am afraid will go rather against the grain with you.’ 

He then gave me a clear instruction as to what was to be said, 
on the first possible occasion, to my late catechist. 

For a moment I was dumb with horror. He watched my face 
keenly as he went on, and then, stopping rather abruptly with a 
curious, searching smile, said: ‘ Well? Tell me.’ 

‘It isn’t true,’ I replied bluntly. 
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He laughed outright with a ringing peal that at once surprised 
and reassured the criminal in the dock. 

‘I thought that was coming,’ he said, and laughed again more 
gaily even than before, swaying gently to and fro with an air of 
the keenest enjoyment. 

‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘ historically true it is not: morally 
true it is. You cannot see the distinction? Well, it is a point 
of rather delicate casuistry ; but as it is one you ought to under- 
stand I must clear it up—as a part of your education. You may 
take it once for all as a sound principle alike in life and in literature, 
that the truest word is that which leaves the truest impression 
on the mind of your hearers. In repeating a conversation (always 
rather a ticklish business) you are not able to reproduce the tone 
and manner of the speakers, nor can you create at will (unless you 
have a touch of genius) the atmosphere in which you heard what 
passed between them. Granting this, you are next to notice that 
this intangible atmosphere affects powerfully the meaning of the 
spoken word. You may, in varying circumstances, say exactly 
the same thing and produce an effect that will in all essentials be 
widely different. My contention is therefore (he always pronounced 
this word therfer) that by using words historically true in a wrong 
atmosphere you may be guilty of an essential lie. Are you with 
me, there 2?’ 

This was a frequent question when he was, so to speak, in his 
pulpit and by no means sure that his congregation of one was 
mentally able to keep pace with him. 

‘Now, in this particular case, you are to observe that the 
bludgeon sort of truth for which your sensitive, but as yet ill- 
educated, conscience clamours (out of moral selfishness, mark 
you !) would give an impression spiritually as false as Hell.’ 

He never minced his words in the pulpit, nor did he spare any 
pains to bring home to one’s conscience the lesson he meant to instil. 

In this case his discourse carried conviction to the hearer, and 
before we parted I had agreed without a shadow of misgiving to 
follow his instruction to the letter. 

He was as pleased as a boy with the success of his labours. 

‘Oh, but I should have made a famous preacher! ’ he exclaimed 
triumphantly, and springing up from his tribunal, he paced the 
Toom in an ecstasy of self-congratulation. 

But for this talk with him, nothing would have induced me to 
put pen to paper for the record of these memoranda. 

So few of the notes of his individual teaching (often written 
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out immediately afterwards at great length) are now in existence 
that ‘ historic truth’ is hopeless. But, following his own principle, 
I have decided to use those words which will leave on the mind of 
the reader the truest impression of his teaching. If they at all 
answer this purpose, there are some few at least besides the friend 
for whom this was originally written who may be glad to hear 
even these broken echoes of his voice—the voice that none who 
knew its every tone will ever cease to listen for through the dark 
night of separation. 

The simile is his own. 

Our last talk was in the Blue Room the day before he left 
Skerryvore for ever. The shadows were fast closing in when I 
rose to go home. 

‘Let us only say Good night,’ he said kindly when the voice 
of his pupil broke on the words of farewell. ‘It is very dark for 
all of us just now; but when we meet again, you know, the sun will 
have risen.’ 

His Sine qua non had gone forward that morning to prepare 
his welcome in London. It will not be a breach of confidence to 
give, in conclusion, a brizf extract from a letter which reached me 
@ few days later, just before they sailed. Nothing could be more 
characteristic. 

‘A pathetic and yet amusing scene took place when Louis 
left Skerryvore. It had suddenly come upon him that he loved 
Skerryvore, Westbourne, Bournemouth, even the Poole Road, 
with an almost morbid sentimentality. When he said farewell 
to Mary Anne, for whom he has great respect and liking, it all came 
over him like a flood, and he burst into tears. Agnes’ (their little 
hand-maiden), ‘ who had been wreathed in smiles, looked at Louis, 
then at her mother, who was crying, and broke into a perfect roar 
like a child, so that Louis had to be hurried away, Agnes’ loud 
weeping and wailing remaining with him as a lasting memory. 
The child had no clear conception of what it was all about !’ 

Mercifully, none of us had. It was all a dim foreboding: the 
shadows were closing in upon our lives, shrouding the friends who 
loved him in a darkness that might be felt. 

Thirty-five years have passed since the gate of Skerryvore 
swung to behind them; but none who were ever made to feel at 
home there can believe that its far-reaching lights will fail us before 
the shadows flee away. 

‘And when we meet again, you know, the sun will have risen.’ 

A. A. B. 


(Their Gamekeeper). 





THE WOMAN’S PAGE. 
BY MRS. H. A. L. FISHER. 


Ir would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that before the war 
newspapers were written for male readers only. There was, 
perhaps once a week, perhaps a little oftener, an obscure corner 
devoted to ‘the ladies.’ It probably contained a few remarks 
about cooking and some about clothes. There might also have 
been a serial story. If these things were provided, the editor 
had supplied, or thought he had, the needs of any women who 
were likely to read his paper. 

The war has altered all that, as it has altered so much else. 
During the war women formed the habit of buying newspapers. 
Presumably they also formed the habit of reading them, or at 
least of reading such parts as interested them. The real truth, 
of course, was that the same news interested us all in those days, 
whether we were men or women, whatever we did, or wherever 
we lived. But meanwhile the newspapers discovered that it might 
be worth while, in the future, to continue to provide reading 
matter which would interest women, to encourage these new 
readers to maintain the excellent habit of buying newspapers. 

Nor was this all. Women now have votes. More than ever 
is it worth while to induce them to buy, and to read, newspapers. 
For the Press is the most powerful means of influencing, or at- 
tempting to influence, votes, and the new voters, of whom women 
form so large a proportion, are exactly those whom it is most 
desirable to influence. In old days, before the Representation 
of the People Act, 1918, much was known about voters. They 
were systematically canvassed and labelled. There were ‘safe 
seats,’ and those who were skilled could indulge in the fascin- 
ating game of political prophecy. Those days are gone. No one 
quite knows what the new voters are likely to do. There are 
many who very much wish they did know. There is a general 
anxiety to please them, considerable doubt as to the right way 
to achieve the desired end. People do their best, and time will 
show how far they succeed. 

Partly because it is obviously desirable to keep up, and if 
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possible to increase, the numbers of the newspaper-reading public, 
and partly because of the importance and uncertainty of the woman’s 
vote, practically every good newspaper now is taking a great deal 
of trouble to provide what it thinks likely to interest its women 
readers. But apparently they do not find it quite easy to know 
what to provide. What does interest women? What do they 
actually read? Long experience has presumably taught editors what 
interests men. A judicious mixture of football (or cricket in due 
season), racing, business, local news, and a little politics, but on no 
account too large a quantity, would be what most of us would 
suppose man wanted, if we can judge either by the posters or 
by what we see our male neighbours reading in trams and buses 
and trains. Anything really interesting about public person- 
ages, whether Princess Mary, or Mr. Bottomley, or Mr. Lloyd 
George, interests us all, men and women alike. But public 
persons, though upon the whole singularly obliging in providing 
us with interest, cannot be relied upon for every-day material. 
There must be something which women want as men want football, 
or whatever it is that they do want. How should a mere woman 
gauge their desires ? 

Here is the problem, and she, or he, who could solve it would 
probably not only earn the undying gratitude of the editor or 
other power to whom the solution was imparted, but might fairly 
expect due reward. But the sad truth is that, like a good many 
other problems, there is no one solution. Women in the mass 
are as diflerent as men. Some women are absorbed in house- 
keeping, others do it but do not want to read about it. Hardly 
anyone supposes that cookery receipts and fashion designs will 
entirely satisfy the reading appetite of the average woman, 
though they are still provided in remarkably large quantities 
in the woman’s page of many newspapers. Housekeeping, not 
only cooking, but other aspects of that difficult subject, scientifi- 
cally and sensibly treated, is sure to appeal to many of us. For 
after all, most of us spend much time in wrestling with some 
branch of it, if not with several. Many papers are developing 
this side of their woman’s page, and one does occasionally find a 
really sensible and up-to-date article upon modern labour- 
saving methods, or new implements, or the comparative cost, 
both in cash and in trouble, of different methods of lighting and 
heating. Even here, however, there is surely more that might 
be done, and far too much space is occupied by dreary little para- 
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graphs upon cookery receipts, not always specially good, and 
similar matter. 

We are interested in many other things besides housekeeping, 
for example in our children, and in other people’s children too. 
We do not only want to read about childish ailments and how 
to make baby’s first vest, useful as that information undoubtedly 
is. Many of us would like to know something of the child 
welfare movement, and of the vast work that it has achieved 
in the last twenty years. Mothers are interested in other 
mothers, and really authoritative articles, by acknowledged 
experts, upon the various aspects of infant and child life 
would probably appeal to many women. I have spoken all 
over the country upon child welfare questions, at different 
times, and I have always been impressed not only by the 
immense interest that large audiences of women showed in the 
matter, but also by the fact that unless they happened to be 
workers, more or less trained, they did not as a rule know very 
much about it, and were genuinely anxious to learn more. Most 
of them had a general idea of what was going on in their own town 
—sometimes a very general idea—but of the movement as a whole 
they knew but little. And as it is one of the things of which we 
in this country have most justifiable cause for pride, is it not 
worth while to make more women understand something of what 
has been done, of what is being done, and of what yet there 
temains to do? It is surely right not only to tell them of the 
steady and tremendous fall in the infant death-rate, but to explain 
something of what that fall means, not only in the diminution 
of human sorrow and human suffering, but also in the sheer waste 
of effort, and above all, perhaps, in the hope for the future. It is 
the most familiar of truisms to many that a high infant death- 
tate means a high damage-rate among the children who survive, 
but it comes often as a real surprise to others. It is well that 
we should all understand that the causes which kill some babies 
maim many more, and that the removal of those causes means 
not only a saving of life but also the growth of a new generation 
with an increased, largely increased, chance of long life and of health 
and strength. The work of the child welfare movement has not 
only saved infinite numbers of lives, it has done what is perhaps 
more important: given to those and to many others the possi- 
bility of growing up into physically sound citizens. It is surely 
tight too that women should have a chance of learning what yet 
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remains to be done, to be told of the weak places in our 
defences. 

One of these is the high death and damage rate among ille- 
gitimate children, and in this, among the saddest and least hopeful 
aspects of the problem, women never fail to be interested when 
the facts of the case, and its possibilities, are made clear to them. 
Those to whom the question is explained are sometimes inclined 
to show little sympathy for the mothers of these children, to feel 
that the married mother has most claim upon the community. 
But few of them are unmoved by the sufferings of the unhappy 
babies, and most are anxious to do what can be done for them, 
even if it means, as it usually does, lavishing much time, effort, 
and money upon their mothers. The moral of the whole 
infant-life-saving crusade is that the welfare of the child, whether 
it is born in or out of wedlock, is inseparable from that of 
the mother. Women can scarcely fail to understand and ap- 
preciate all that this means, and would often be glad to read, at 
their leisure and in their own homes, clear and interesting descrip- 
tions of the work of the health visitor, of the babies’ and mothers’ 
welcome, of the welfare centres, of the maternity hospitals, and 
of the wards fof ailing babies and the hospitals for those who are 
gravely ill, as well as of the more specialised work done among 
unmarried mothers or those mothers and children who suffer from 
tuberculous and other diseases. The Press provides this sort of 
matter in Baby Week, but there is surely room for it in the other 
fifty-one weeks of the year. 

The conditions of child life in other countries might well 
attract our interest, especially if we could read about the conditions 
within the Empire. Australia and Canada seem nearer than 
they did before the war, and many of us have personal reasons 
for wanting to know what schools are like over there, what the 
school leaving age is, where and how mothers can get advice and 
help with their babies, such as can be obtained from health visitors 
and welfare centres here, and anything else which will throw light 
upon the pressing problem of bringing up children in a new land. 

That women are keenly and genuinely interested in educa- 
tional questions no one who has addressed audiences of Women 
Citizens, Women’s Institutes, and similar organisations, will doubt. 
Yet the woman’s page of the average newspaper seldom deals 
with educational topics. There may be excellent reasons for this. 
The subject is difficult and technical, and those who provide our 
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daily food in the Press perhaps find it easier to discourse upon 
chintzes and cookery. Still, it might be done, and perhaps some 
enterprising journal will do it. There is unlimited scope for their 
energies in the mere description and explanation of our existing 
system, before the writer launches out into experiments, possibili- 
ties, new ideas, and new methods. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that a very large number of women have but the slightest 
idea of the work that is actually done in our schools. The com- 
ments overheard at the admirable educational exhibitions which 
have been organised by some local bodies are in the highest degree 
illuminating. Some of the observers are astounded at the hand- 
work, whether it be sewing and cookery or more masculine 
exhibits, and show that they (in common with, it is to be feared, 
many others of both sexes) think that nothing is taught in school 
but ‘book learning,’ and that the one object of our educational 
system is to unfit the children for the needs of daily life. Unluckily 
not every place has provided educational exhibitions, so that there 
is still much scope for the Press. Newspaper articles might explain 
not only what is done for the so-called ‘ bright’ child but how 
the needs of the others are met, how too the system of physical 
training has been overhauled and developed, with all that that 
suggests for the health of the future citizens, and how the training 
of their literary or artistic and aesthetic faculties means that they 
have wholesome and delightful ways of spending the leisure which 
will be theirs in later life. Music and the other arts are surely 
the enemies of drunkenness and the wrong kind of discontent. 
The knowledge of how to read and the joys of good literature 
are valuable possessions, whatever one’s work in life may be. 

The work of the school medical service is very little known, 
and should surely be familiar. Women have to look after sick 
people, whether they are children or grown-ups, and it is to the 
interest of women to know more of the immense work that is 
being carried out for the promotion of health and the prevention 
of disease. The whole public health service, not only that part of 
it which deals with babies and children, might well appeal to us. 

Another topic upon which there is very little written, and which 
seems likely to be of absorbing interest to many of us, whether 
upon our own behalf or upon that of our daughters, is that of 
the varying possibilities of women’s professions or industries. 
Mothers living near big schools or, universities can probably 
get all the information they want; but there are many others, 
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watching their girls develop, and wondering how best to prepare 
them for the business of life, who would be deeply interested, and 
perhaps deeply grateful to anyone who could give them reliable 
information as to the possible careers for girls, and the best 
ways of obtaining the necessary training. This, again, is a matter 
for the expert, and should not be undertaken lightly or inad- 
visedly, as perhaps has sometimes occurred. 

The fundamental principles of politics too, not party or per- 
sonal politics, but politics in the broadest sense of the word, appeal 
to many women. We are conscientious creatures on the whole, 
and many of us are rather exercised about these votes of ours, 
and the new responsibilities that have come to us. Recent events 
have provided us with a good deal of education, of a rather mixed 
kind, perhaps, but many of us could do with a little more. We 
should like to know more about government, and local govern- 
ment, about who is responsible for our drains and our dustbins, 
and how to influence them, about those who decide what we have 
to pay, and why, in rates and taxes. The fundamentals of our 
economic life interest us, so too do prices, and we should like to 
learn why they behave in the remarkable fashion they have 
adopted of late years. We all, very properly, grumble at high 
rates and high taxes, but it would be interesting to learn more 
than even the excitement of a general election teaches us of how 
the money we contribute is collected, upon what it is spent, 
and what we get in return for the burdens we bear. It has 
been said, and upon good authority, that there is a genuine 
demand among women for clear, intelligible reading matter upon 
economic questions, not only upon such obviously pressing prob- 
lems of applied economics as taxes and prices, but upon the 
elementary and fundamental economic truths. 

Again, some of us would like to know more than we do about 
the law as it affects children. The bye-laws which regulate the 
industrial employment of school children, for example, are a con- 
stant source of bewilderment, and many people might be glad 
to have it explained to them by whom these bye-laws are made, 
and what are the general principles upon which they are con- 
structed. The laws as they touch assaults upon children are very 
imperfectly known, and might well be better known. Even 
such an every-day problem as school attendance might be worth 
writing about. I myself have had endless letters from anxious 
mothers, whose troubles could have been remedied in a moment 
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if they had but known to whom to go. The effective person was 
invariably someone very much nearer to them, and quite as acces- 
sible as she who happened to be the wife of the Education Minister. 

We might even like to know something more about the law 
as it affects ourselves. Some of us might be surprised if we did. 
Many married women know little of the laws which determine 
their powers over their own earnings or property. And few pieces 
of information seem to astonish the average married woman 
more than to be told that she, unlike her unmarried sister, has 
no legal rights over her own children, or rather, that her legal rights 
are extremely small. 

Meanwhile it is all to the good that the newspaper press 
should be taking trouble about us, and trying to provide for our 
needs. Good luck attend it. But there are a good many of us, 
and our needs are various. They will not be wholly satisfied by the 
most recherché cookery receipts, nor the most intricate patterns 
for jumpers. It is of course true that much of every newspaper 
will be read by both men and women. The literary, dramatic, and 
musical pages do not appeal to one sex only, nor do the murders, nor 
do the politics. Men and women both read the papers for news, 
and to a considerable extent they want the same kind of news. 
But no doubt there are some subjects which appeal more to us, 
others which specially interest men. There is clearly a wide field 
for experiment, and it is to be hoped that we shall enjoy, and even 
profit by, the efforts made to please us. 
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OPEN PATHS. 
PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


BY E, L. GRANT WATSON. 
V. 


January 15, Tenterden.—On this night of frost I have looked at 
the sky amazed by the consciousness of immeasurable spaces 
between star and star. That human perception should have so 
vast a range is sign of man’s comprehensive courage. It is a proud 
heritage, and one of his own getting, that he should thus be aware 
of the external universe. Though he sees but dimly, and his per- 
ceptions are but vague, yet can his imagination dwell amongst 
those distant suns. The dark bodies of space move also within 
the range of his comprehension, and the dark planets whose suns 
alone are visible. This isan uplifting thought; yet I can remember 
that, in past years, I have been afraid of the vastness which 
seemed to dwarf all human life and effort. Now the lifeless spaces, 
marked by blazing and infinitely distant suns so immensely greater 
than the grain of earth on which we live, do not diminish, but do 
rather magnify the mind which measures and perceives. These 
and all the external universe, beyond and about us, are not too 
great to be reflected upon the mirror of human sensibility. And 
the world itself, our more immediate experience, the great oceans 
and continents explored and mastered by men, the clouds of 
vapour floating between the moon and the sea, all forms of life 
are but shapes and attributes, imperfect and diversified, of the 
mind which asks but for a place whereon to stand from which to 
move the world. 

As to-night I have looked up at Orion and the three great stars 
of his belt, so seemingly fixed and motionless, it has come to me 
with sudden, inevitable finality that all space, the Milky Way and 
the outer systems on the fringes of the universe must exist reflected 
in complementary balance beneath the surface of our conscious- 
ness ; that the external universe must be balanced by the internal 
universe ; and that the breath of our being is like an iridescent 
film passing over the surface of some mirror between the upper 
and the nether depth. 

I should have liked at that moment to have looked down into 
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the under darkness, but I could see nothing. I was aware only 
of cosmic pulsations. The movements behind consciousness have 
not yet been measured, for the minds of men are but lately 
turning inward. The internal universe remains unexplored; yet 
am I persuaded that behind our consciousness is the internal 
universe, as great as that which our mind and senses already per- 
ceive. I believe that every star is balanced: one cosmos against 
another in perfect duality. 

February 10.—February is for me the most beautiful and in- 
spiring month. In December and January there is the shadow of 
the old year yet remaining. There is a sense of pause almost akin 
to stagnation ; these months are of the season of death. More 
truly might they be called the season of endurance, of fortitude, 
and, perhaps, of resignation. With the coming of February there 
is a change: this is the beginning of the new year. The 
boughs are still naked, and indeed beautiful in their nakedness. 
They are bursting with buds; their character and vitality are 
now revealed. The leaves and the flowers which come later 
are not so expressive as these buds which still enfold their 
secret. Leaves and flowers are but expressions of an individual 
diversity ;} in the bud dwells an undefined promise: it is the 
symbol of all the leaves and flowers which have ever grown. The 
life of the coming season, though not yet stretching itself with those 
mighty gestures which come in the sunshine and rain of April, is 
alert. On the surface of the frost-hard ground, it stirs; it creeps 
forth in violets, in the sharp spikes of the crocus leaves and the 
pure, green-curtained petals of the snowdrop. But the trees in 
their nakedness are the greater marvel. Nature has nothing 
more beautiful to show than these. The boughs reach far up 
from the earth, making a tracery and a fine web of twigs against 
the sky. One may look at them, and pause, and be baffled, and 
walk on a little distance, and pause, and be baffled again. Like 
the first, half-perceived touch of spring-time, they are charged 
with intimations not to be comprehended. In this bright sun- 
light and cold air there dwells the promise of an unrealised beauty. 
The remembered glories of cherry and apple blossom, of wild- 
strawberries, with flower, fruit and leaves intermingled, and of 
sleeping butterflies in twilight hay-fields—these things become 
distant before that expectation. 

So, too, in the blood of man there stirs a secret pulse. There 
are aspirations and vague desires, yearly more elusive and in- 
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definite. They are not for women nor for love, for no flower or 
fruit of experience, for nothing which moves within the cycle of 
change either spiritual or material. They are static and eternal 
as is the momentary poise of the bud, unopened ; they are of the 
ecstasy of naked boughs whipped by the yet cold breath of winter, 
an airy Euphrosyne more durable than hope which looks for con- 
summation. They are of the moment, beyond the scope of fulfil- 
ment, for, as the heart leaps in response, they are gone. 

February 11.—The languor of spring is not yet come; the 
bright sunshine and frost are incentives to send one tramping across 
the wooded uplands or over the marshes. This region of Kent is 
singularly unspoilt. The moneyed gentleman from London has 
not yet put his stamp upon the land. His modern imitation of an 
old house, his pheasant preserves, his keepers and his barbed-wire 
are fortunately absent. Surrey and Sussex are his, and the greater 
part of Hampshire, but this south-west corner of Kent is much 
as it was in Cobbett’s time. The land is mostly in the hands of 
farming people, who use it as a means to their daily bread. It is 
not yet divided into private reserves stamped with the individual 
defects of its ‘owners.’ One may walk where one will, along the 
footpaths or across open country The big land-owners follow 
the general custom, and do not spend their money upon wire 
entanglements or notice-boards with talk of trespassers and 
prosecution. It is here possible to go through woods and fields 
without being reminded of title-deeds. 

Yesterday afternoon, when the sun was still bright in the 
south-west, I took the Woodchurch road and followed as far as 
Pigeon Hoo, where I turned along the marsh-land, following 
green, winding path which led away towards Appledore. As I 
came out of the woods, at the bottom of the hill I saw opposite 
me, low, close to the horizon, the rising moon. Very nearly at the 
full, she seemed like a pale, white cloud floating in a green and 
silver mist. 

The path led across flat land following the edge of the marsh. 
On the right were hills which cut off the sun from me, and here 
and there woods lay silent and frosty in the shadow. On the 
left was meadow-land with sheep and thorn-bushes; there were 
dykes frozen over with white ice, and in the distance the fields 
appeared orange where the sunlight, slanting clear of the hills, 
illumined the brown halms of last year and the tender green of the 
growing crop. Thrushes, fieldfares and red-wings were scattered 
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in groups and singly over the meadows. They were running in 
and out among tufts of rushes, taking short flights, then alighting 
and running on again. I did not see so many red-wings here as 
on the upland meadows, but fieldfares were very numerous ; their 
plumage seemed particularly dark and blue, and the buff patch 
under the tail well marked. Flocks of starlings worked very busily 
at the hard ground; they found it, no doubt, an urgent business 
to get sufficient food before nightfall. I watched their beaks, 
which seemed to probe as swiftly as the needle of a sewing-machine ; 
little enough food they could have got from the frost-hard ground. 
The croak of carrion-crows sounded not far distant, and, looking 
ahead, I saw a large flock of hoodies clustered about the carcass 
of a sheep. They flew off as I approached. I have never seen 
so many of these birds together before; there must have been 
nearly a hundred. The black head, black wings, and grey body 
were clearly discernible in the majority, though some few of the 
flock may have been rooks and carrion-crows. They kept ahead, 
well out of gun-shot, perching and then moving on. 

For ten yards round the carcass that they had abandoned 
the ground was scattered over with white wool. The dead sheep 
was lying in an attitude typical of the dead of its kind. The fore- 
legs were drawn up close to the body, the hind legs extended, the 
neck bent sharply, and the head stretched along the ground. The 
eyes, tongue and lips had been torn away; a large hole had been 
eaten into the belly, which was green with decomposition and 
stripped of its wool. An ugly sight, but one which must have 
been very familiar to men of earlier ages—very much of the 
ordinary business of their lives. I turned away with an involun- 
tary shudder; yet I wondered why it was that I should find 
repugnance in so very simple an aspect of death. 

Ewes and newly-born lambs were lying not very far distant ; 
some of the lambs were still damp and green from the womb. 
Those tender young things seemed dangerously and temptingly 
near the hungry beaks of the hoodies. Their triangular, vacantly- 
innocent faces watched me as I passed. At the worst, they were 
ignorant of their danger. 

The path followed the edge of a broad dyke for some distance. 
There was thick ice here, sufficient to bear the weight of a man. 
From time to time it gave sharp ringing cracks and little musical 
tinkles as the increasing cold settled upon it. The air was very 
still, and by now the moon had travelled some distance up the 
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sky. It appeared smaller and more bright. Opposite its silver 
and vacant light, high over the hills, I could see the upper radiance 
of the sunset. A few minute and isolated clouds appeared like 
shining wafers of gold; they positively flashed and glittered; 
their hyaline nature made them far brighter than the gold-washed 
clouds beneath, which, like the wing of some fragile bird, stretched 
far across the west. Flocks of rooks, high overhead, were calling 
their evening rallying-cry as they passed. 

Slowly the light faded. 

Some hedge-cutters had been there, working at the side of a 
small copse. A newly plashed fence showed white and black in 
the twilight. Faggots of the larger sticks lay neatly bound and 
stacked, and at intervals were glowing mounds of ashes. These 
mounds of glowing carbon and white ash were all that was left 
of the multitude of trimmings too small to bind into faggots. 
There must have been fine leaping flames here but a short time 
before, and it was tempting to stay for a little within the circle of 
radiating heat. Fire in this liquid state is particularly fascinating, 
and the lambent flame of burning charcoal is a kind of orange 
liquid which flows and eddies. The ash, lighter than snow, drifts 
in white flakes from the surface at the faintest puff of air. 

From here the path slanted upward across the hillside; I left 
it and struck a line over the flat country on the left, which should 
bring me to the road somewhere between Appledore and Reading 
Street. This Kentish marsh-land has a quality unlike anything 
else. There is a strange mixture of peacefulness and alert expect- 
ation ; there is an open simplicity together with a veiled wonder. 
It is as if Nature, in some mood of ingenuous forgetfulness, had 
lain down to rest, smiling and off her guard. In the twilight she 
seems to sleep ; her breath comes in profound and easy respiration. 
But only for a moment; it is but the closing of eyelids, and she 
wakes again. Partridges are beginning to call to one another, 
sheep are bleating in slow irregular cadence, the ice cracks and 
tinkles in the dykes. But this is no time for standing still and 
gazing at the moon; to be warm one must keep limbs in movement. 
Here are fences to climb and dykes to leap. 

I come upon the road opposite Chapel Mount, turn back 
through Reading Street, cross the Wittersham road, descend the 
hill, and again strike the footpath which leads along the marshes 
to Smallhythe. The sunset is now over against me. The clouds 
drawn athwart the sky in the shape of an attenuated wing are dark 
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blue with lake beneath ; woods, clothing the flanks and the crests 
of the hills, look black against the sky. 

For two miles the path follows the levels among ice-coated 
dykes and scattered willow and thorn trees; then to the right a 
way leads up through hop-fields and among wooded coombs to 
Tenterden. In the first fold of the valley there is a flock of some 
three hundred sheep. There are wind-breaks put up for their 
shelter, and in the corner of the field is a small stack of hay. The 
sheep have eaten their way deep into the stack; some of them are 
almost buried, their hindquarters alone are to be seen, surround- 
ing it with quite a conventional pattern of close-packed woolly 
buttocks. Others stand near, munching at the heaps of hay that 
are scattered about. The majority of the flock are lying under 
the lee of the hill, chewing the cud. In comparison with those 
on the other side of the ridge, which were exposed and unsheltered 
by any wind-breaks, they look very peaceful and secure. They 
are not alarmed at my approach, and do not stir themselves as I 
walk amongst them. There is satisfaction in seeing these creatures 
so obviously happy and well-disposed for the night. This simple 
contentment must bring a thrill of very genuine pleasure to their 
owner’s heart. Myself, as a stranger passing by, can feel the reflex 
of the joy which must be his. 

The evening twilight has passed, and there is now no light 
except from the moon. Late as it is, flocks of rooks are 
yet wheeling over the woods on the right; they are making a 
tremendous noise, calling and beating their wings. 

At the end of ten miles I find, as I have often found before, 
that solitude brings a strange clarity of perception ; all the affairs 
of individual life, the details which occupy the mind, these fall 
away. One is left almost without individuality, human and simple, 
an open vessel to receive the communion with earth and with the 
night sky. Such a state is one of pure happiness. It is, perhaps, 
the richest form of freedom—a freedom which almost escapes 
from the knowledge of divergence. The future and the past are 
forgotten: the deep bliss of the present, rich in the charm and 
mystery of nature, is all-sufficient. 

As I follow the windings of the valley I am aware of little but 
the floods of moonlight, the tall wigwam-like piles of hop-poles, 
and the faint gurglings of the stream which runs beside the path. 
tw, At the head of the valley the woods close down steeply upon 
either side. As the space between the hills narrows, the path 
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enters a wood of tall saplings. There are plank bridges to cross, 
yet the moonlight is sufficient to show the way. Some disturbed 
missel-thrushes scream angrily and fly off into the night. A rabbit 
gives its petulant stamp at my approach, then darts away. In 
the open field, on the hill-top, two horses come cantering up. They 
whinny and hold out their heads, snorting with enquiry; they 
are filled with the excitement and primal wonder of the night. 
Now, only my shadow precedes me; the woods in the distance 
appear blurred and indistinct. In half a mile I turn into the 
main street of Tenterden, and home. 

February 27.—From the western and southern horizon the 
wind, bearing the wet wildness of the Atlantic, spreads mightily 
its exhalations over the land. To the east and northward lie 
the marshes, a colourless silver in the fading light. Their extended 
surface is passive under the assault. The wind, descending steeply 
from the heavens and sweeping earthward from the sea, lays 
itself out in fold upon fold, breath upon breath. It seems 
limitless, blowing out of unreckoned depths, clean and pure. 

Close at hand there are bushes of bramble and hawthorn. 
Rabbits move to and fro; their white scuts gleam for an instant 
in the twilight. A flock of missel-thrushes comes flying into the 
eye of the wind. They pass close by my head; the light is now 
so dim that they do not fear me. I can feel the sensual and 
electric thrill of their being as they pierce the onrushing volumes 
of air. They are utterly unhuman; their passionate identity is 
elemental, of past ages of the earth. I know them to be ruthless 
and fierce. They are primal hungers, compounded of blood and 
feathers, dark flames of desire. 

Sheep are coughing in the wind ; their glimmering bodies huddle 
together under the shelter of a copse. 

In the west lie banks of black cloud. They move perceptibly, 
driven and lifted by the gale. They advance, climbing the arc of 
sky. Like a threat they loom over the earth. They are driven 
upward and on. The livid curtain advances, it reaches the zeniths 
Out of the darkness the winds rush, cold yet tinglingly alive. The 
heavens are overcast. 

April 7.—In spite of the north-east wind, which in full blast 
sweeps across the marsh, the young lambs survive and grow. It 
seems a wonder that any of them should remainalive. Their gleam- 
ing, white bodies are scattered over the green of the spring grass. 
When one thinks of the sudden change of their condition from 
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sheltered warmth to the exposed bitterness of wind, rain and sleet, 
one cannot but pity them ; though I dare say they do not feel the 
harshness of the weather so much as one would imagine. They 
are probably unconscious of their changed condition, and have no 
recollection of that warm, dark sanctuary from which they have 
ventured out. They do not complain, but lie prone on the wet 
ground, gazing with mild, unspeculating innocence upon the 
austerity of existence. They lift their heads and stare with a look 
of fixed cheerfulness as I pass; they wrinkle their noses, and 
perhaps utter a few bleats, then, having but little energy to spare, 
lower their heads again and wait. 

But what a difference one day of sunshine can make. It is 
now impossible for them, so it seems, to walk without sideway 
leaps and frisks. There is within these new-born creatures an 
immense capacity for play. Now that the sun is shining they 
can do nothing else ; and in their brand-new white woolly condition 
what else is there to do? Even the one serious business of life, 
the sucking of milk from their mother’s teats, is an exquisitely 
thrilling game, as the wriggling tails so ecstatically affirm. Ah, 
agood mouthful, that, warm and from the fount, thoroughly success- 
ful! Bunt, bunt goes the lamb’s head against the udder, and 
the woolly tail is convulsed in a very orgasm of delight. The 
initiate kneels, doubling beneath him his long fore-legs. The 
mother sheep moves on, cropping the grass as she goes, and the 
lamb, still kneeling, looks round at the sunlight and the green 
fields. On his face is an expression of meek cheerfulness. He 
stands up, gives a little bound which he alters half-way through 
into a walk, starts to run, but skips sideways, tosses his head, 
lowers it, and flings out his hind-legs, arches his back and pitches 
on his fore-feet. Some friend or cousin comes racing across the 
fiald to join him, leaping high into the air as he comes ; for a second 
they play, butting their heads together, then inconsequently 
seem to forget one another, and run back to their mothers. This 
sunlight wantonness is repeated with infinite variety by all the 
lambs in all the sun-bathed fields. 

The pleasure of watching them becomes almost a pain. Why 
is it that this traditional innocence of the lamb, this irreflective 
and spontaneous joy should appeal to our more developed con- 
sciousness as something too naked, too intense to be borne? Is 
it envy that we feel, or regret ? I do not think so. Perhaps we 
here recognise a divine playfulness that we have almost forgotten, 
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a youth which mankind had left behind and which our children 
are not permitted, but which we somehow vaguely remember from 
the dim past of our growth, when the immortal and slowly-ageing 












self, which was and is our heritage, was like these lambs, innocently J con 
wanton, very new and limited. hur 

April 8.—This morning, where the lower slopes of the uplands § and 
meet the marsh, I watched some fifty or sixty ewes with their § besi 
lambs being collected in a hurdled enclosure. The lambs, which § her 
for the most part were but a few days or a week old, were well & retu 
grown and full of play. Both the mother sheep and the lambs § toge 
baaed a good deal, though the latter seemed to be enjoying the § no | 





excitement. The two shepherds moved methodically, with the 
habitual, slow movements of their class. An old, rather fat collie 
barked and made short-winded dashes at the lambs that tried to 
escape. There followed the collie a very young black puppy, 
looking as young and every bit as woolly as did the lambs. He 
gave sharp, high-pitched barks in imitation of his mother, and ran 
rather wildly to and fro. 

When the sheep were nearly all within the enclosure, one of 
the lambs doubled back and escaped. It was too fast for the 
older dog, who gave up the chase after a short distance. She was 
called back to attend to her main business with the flock. But the 
puppy, delighted at an individual adventure, followed in pursuit. 
At first he seemed confident enough, but, when he found that his 
mother was no longer following, he became doubtful. He stopped, 
looked back over his shoulder and barked. The lamb faced about 
and looked at him. They looked at each other; the lamb baaed 
loudly to its mother. At this moment the puppy was just a little 
frightened ; he barked again to reassure himself. The lamb jumped 
sideways with a skip and a bound; the puppy jumped after him. 
Again they paused, facing one another. 

His master was calling, and he was a long way from his 
mother; he turned and ran back. The lamb trotted behind, 
close on his heels. But this was too much for any dog's 
dignity. He turned and chased the lamb back again over the 
same ground. Again they paused, looked at each other, based 
and barked. 

For some minutes the game continued; they were playing 
now, not as pursuer and pursued, but as equals—young things very 
new to the world and the sunlight. This the mother collie could 
not allow ; she came to fetch her child, and, since the lamb wa 
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too fleet to be rounded up, it was left solitary in the middle of the 
field, crying to its mother to come and fetch it. 

And this she very soon did. There was a scuffle and a slight 
commotion amongst the sheep; the shepherd lifted one of the 
hurdles, and out she bounded. She went straight to her lamb, 
and they met with many congratulatory baaings. She stood 
beside him for a few seconds, allowing him to take a full suck of 
her milk, then, with her prodigal following close behind, she 
returned to the flock. The hurdle was again lifted, and the two 
together pushed their way in amongst the rest, where they were 
no longer distinguishable from their fellows. 





STUDY IN MARBLE. 


His conduct—(said the Major)—was after all merely that of 
the man who carves his name large upon the Matterhorn ; but I 
never laughed at him. Matterhorn is not a bad similitude. I often 
think that a cathedral, for those that live in its shadow, assumes 
piece by piece the qualities of an everlasting hill; it makes 
hollow and quiet every tone they utter, its jackdaws have a foot- 
hold far above their heads, and it is pregnant with echoing caverns 
and nooks that have confessedly outlived all their ancestors. . .. 
Look yonder, sir! Do you see it? Follow the line of my cigar, 
over the peonies . . . between those two distant poplar trees ; that’s 
it... the spire of Dymborough Cathedral. I can see more of it 
from my attic window. 

I met him there several ywars ago, long before I had retired 
or contemplated settling in these parts. Thousands of the 
Cathedral’s visitors must have noticed him—I’ll wager that he 
spoke to no more than one a year; perhaps mine was a fortunate 
day. I had come into the Cathedral Close . . . it was a stone 
grey afternoon with a brisk wind . . . and I found myself finally 
in the Cloisters. At Dymborough, more than any cathedral I kno», 
one seems to stroll upon the dead, to tap at dead men’s doors ail 
along the walls; old Bishop A, old Sir Reginald B, old Lord (C, 
they spread unendingly down the cold corridors. I gloomed upon 
them, sir, with all the melancholy weight of my twenty-nine 
years ; I lounged from epitaph to epitaph .. . 

Suddenly, as I reached a corner, footsteps, and he pattered 
round it. I thought at once of the jackdaws above us; they and 
he together . . . the fauna of the place, you know; both perching 
and peering on this side and that of it, the familiars of every ledge 
and alley-way. I guessed at once—a Minor Canon. I was quite 
right. 

‘Ha!’ he said. ‘Aha! Studying our monuments, my young 
friend ? What do you make of them ?’ 

* Oh, interesting!’ I said. ‘It’s acoldday. Lot of memorials, 
here, haven’t you?’ He had swimmy, inquisitive blue eyes; 
I wanted to say something a little . . . striking, you know; ! 
prodded the stones. ‘ Awful crowd of dead, what ? Doesn’t seem 
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much good now for any of ’em to have been alive; might as well 
have carved their epitaphs straight away and departed in peace.’ 
I smoothed my moustaches, sir, with some agitation. 

‘Right,’ he said, ‘right. Quite right, my young friend. Yet 
I’ve known men who lived . . . lived merely with the fixed ambition 
to become bishops at fifty. Why, gracious me, I’ve known men 
who just aimed at giving their sons a College education. What 
will remain of such an aim in a hundred years, eh ?’ 

‘What, indeed ?’ I said. 

‘Aha! but, gracious me, think of all the souls who died about 
this great Cathedral without a token . . . a sign that they ever 
breathed. It horrifies me. A cold day... very. Look how 
blue my fingers are after a minute of this comfortless corner. I 
like your point of view ; I appreciate your point of view, my young 
friend. Will you have tea with me and .. . and my little son. 
Iam a widower of some three years. You have touched on a point 
that absorbs me.’ 

‘Very good of you,’ I said. ‘Might I ask ...?’ 

‘Certainly, Wagstaffe, Canon Wagstaffe. I live in the Close. 
Ask the vergers and they'll tell you—a rum old bird.’ 

I went with him through a dozen arches and down long unlighted 
transepts, just as if I had been swept in by some curious little 
wind that accompanied the jackdaws about their spires. He 
chattered continuously. I felt that he knew nothing .. . cared 
nothing . . . beyond the Cathedral. It was his continent. He 
looked up towards its spire, still discoursing locally, as a man might 
lift his eyes towards the hills. 

Up a red-tiled path between syringa bushes, and I found the 
house very warm and orderly. He took me into a drawing-room, 
heavily curtained and half walled, as it seemed to me, with gleam- 
ing blue and white china ; a boy of five or so was playing on the 
hearth-rug with some toy soldiers. 

‘That’s my son,’ he whispered, stopping me at the doorway. 
‘Look at his yellow hair . . . beautiful, isn’t it? I’m an oldish 
man to have . .. and then have to foster a boy like that: it 
always strikes me as a bit queer. Often I can hardly appreciate 
that this is a son of mine. Well, Dickie, old man... Well ? 
My gracious, you are having a good game.’ 

A strange, unreal menage, sir. I stirred my tea and listened 
to him and watched the boy eating and playing. He had been 
precise in his analysis ; sometimes he would stare at the child for 
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several seconds as if it were a cat that had scrambled in among 
his syringas ; then he would toss a word to him and immediately 

. . immediately, sir, chatter on about the Cathedral and about 
himself. It dawned upon me that he was a very conceited 
man... 

But later, in a moment he drew together all my loose impres- 
sions—the windy resonant Close, the countless memorials, his 
own hopping, protected personality, and the small boy that so 
perplexed him. I was moving in worlds novel to me; I was 
prepared for any revelation that might care to creep out of one 
of his dark drawers or curtains . . . and it came, sir, right to 
time. 

He took me into his study. ‘I write a little,’ he said, warming 
his hands, ‘ preach a little, . . . good works. Probably they will 
make me an Archdeacon. I rather hope they make me an Arch- 
deacon.’ 

‘Ah!’ Iremarked. ‘ You have your little ambitions then, like 
the rest’ of your friends? I thought you were above such things, 
Canon : two handfuls of white dust, you know... .” 

‘But I am above such things, my young friend,’ he said, jerking 
round his head at me. ‘ Yes, yes. But you must admit it looks 
well on a head-stone, eh? Don’t forget the head-stone.. .’ 

‘ You mean,’ I said, ‘ that you have a care . . . a consideration, 
shall we say, for the tablet that will be erected to you ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ he nodded. ‘Why, of course. What could be more 
important ? Your remarks when I first met you show me that you 
see through all the vanity of the common man’s ambition ; you 
will understand . . . Now, just look at this.’ He began to unlock 
a heavy drawer. ‘A man may be excused, I think .. . A little 
personal pride . . . quite logical, you must admit...’ He edged 
the drawer open beneath the light. 

In the bottom of that drawer, sir, lay a large marble tablet 
—beautiful green-veined marble—cut into a curiously long 
ellipse and engraved with great elaboration. I bent to decipher 
the words. They ran somewhat as follows: In Memory of James 
Wagstaffe. Born May the something-or-other, 1840, Died . .. 
and therecamea blank. Author of ‘The History of Dymborough, 
‘The Church under the Tudors’. . . again a blank for future 
works. He married Henrietta, third daughter of ‘someone-or 


other... 
‘ A noble tablet,’ he was saying. ‘The best, the most enduring 
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marble. I have it added to from time to time. I keep up to 
date a completed draft, in case ... anything should happen 
to me, you know. Very enduring marble, they assure me.’ 

You see, sir—an eccentric: and yet, as he himself said, a 
logical one. He had watched his fellows, old men and women, 
dying in the shadow of his Cathedral and passing into utter oblivion ; 
perhaps he had buried many himself and felt the memory of them 
fading from month to month. But the tablets, they at least 
survived. Suppose—he must have thought—suppose I set all 
my ambitions upon a fine memorial tablet, who can blame me ? 
T admired his marble, startled at the strange arrogance and self- 
contentment of this little man. It seemed to me by turns pitiable 
and disgusting ; and yet I did not laugh. He flicked the tablet 
with his silk handkerchief and looked down at it for a moment. 
Ihad an impressing view of that oval with its green veins running 
distinguishably across it—and then as gentle as a misex he slid 
home the drawer. As he showed me finally from the house, I heard 
the child crying plaintively from an upper room ; I do not think 
the old man noticed it . . . He waved to one or two black-coated 
passers-by and rubbed alternately his red knuckles ; the Cathedral, 
dark and immense, stood waiting for the night. 

* Well,’ I said, ‘ good-bye . . . good-bye. You have been very 
kind.’ 

“By no means. You are an understanding soul. Come again 
to see me and my tablet.’ 

‘And Dickie . . . ?’ I ventured. 

‘Eh! Yes, of course, Dickie. Mind you...’ He fingered 
the sleeve of my overcoat. ‘I want to do right by the boy: I 
want him to have the best I can afford ; but it is difficult for me 
to realise him—abundantly difficult.’ 

I made no answer. Even then he did not seem to hear the 
youngster’s wail. 


I was many years older, sir, before I came again to Dymborough ; 
and yet, the moment I entered the Close . . . that same sheltered 
coolness of the atmosphere, the same bird-voices high up about 
the spire. Nothing had changed, except my store of memories 
and beliefs. ‘Shall I call on Wagstafie?’ I thought. He will have 
iltered . . . but how could he alter? A trifle greyer perhaps, 
till more thoroughly absorbed into his quiet Cathedral. ‘I will 
all” I said, and walked slowly round the Close, visioning his red 
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tiles, his syringa bushes, his marble tablet. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I will 


call upon him...’ 
But, sir, as I turned the corner and came within sight of his 






































house, I was stopped dead, guessing and yet knowing that I need ” 
not guess. There was a black crowd about his little gate—a 
marshalling—a subdued rustle. A great bell began to toll; the Th 
mass appeared to trickle forward. en 
I found a gardener scything the lawns and asked him. ‘ Yes,’ 7 
he told me, ‘the name was Wagstaffe . . . old Mr. Wagstaffe’ ; 
and I slunk away from the Cloisters, deeply . . . almost sense- I 
lessly disappointed with life. I found myself longing to have seen wit 
again that small conceited man; a jackdaw flew down upon a eat 
gargoyle and sat eyeing me, till I felt his mockery of me and shook 
my cane at him. he r 
The endless memorials reminded me of the old man’s tablet. me 
If I had only arrived a month or two later, it might have been I fa 
set in position. That would have been better, sir; it was this , 
grim interval between the living man and his marble monument fF '™ 
that seemed to me so terrible. I was deciding to fly the place, 
when a whiteness flashed in the faint sun from down the musty . gem 
avenue, and I found a surpliced cleric advancing upon me. He 
was young with streaky pale hair and sharp eyes ; he wore a black the ( 
stole and it occurred to me that he might have been at the funeral. fer 
‘Pardon me,’ I said, ‘ but a death has recently ...% An old T 
acquaintance of mine, I fear, Canon Wagstaffe ? ’ ae 
‘ Archdeacon now,’ he intimated. ‘Poor old Wagstaffe. Yes, f°” b 
I have just been taking his funeral.’ I turned beside him and we § Upon 
paced on slowly together. killed 
* Of what did he die ?’ I asked. 
‘Well . . .’ he coughed, ‘ he has not been frequently in public 
of late. ..no. But I think, . . . some of us think he died of 
a broken heart.’ 
I was staggered. Curiously enough the vision I had was of | 
that marble tablet broken right across the centre; but I pulled 
myself together. ‘A broken heart?’ I said. ‘I should have 
believed that would be the last thing for him to die of. He seemed 
to me an excellent man, but . . . self-centred.’ 
‘So we thought,’ said the cleric. ‘So we thought. And yet 
I have sometimes felt that he cared more than he himself knew. 
‘Cared?’ I said. ‘Cared for what ?’ 
‘Why ?’ he lifted his thin eyebrows, ‘for the boy, you know. VOL 





He was killed on the Indian frontier three months ago.’ 
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‘Dickie ? Good heavens!’ For a moment my brain refused to 
see that yellow-haired boy as playing at real warfare . . . lying 
dead. ‘Dickie? Well, well. You really think he cared? He 
never seemed to realise the boy’s existence.’ 

‘So we thought,’ said the cleric. ‘So he thought, perhaps. 
The heart can deceive itself strangely. He never spoke of his 
son as other fathers do, and yet death, you see, has been a great 
revealer.’ 

We reached the archway in silence. ‘There was a tablet,’ 
I said abruptly. ‘A fine marble tablet . . . he kept it inscribed 
with his name and his achievements. Now, I suppose, it will be 
set in position somewhere.’ 

He looked at me attentively. ‘I have heard of such a tablet,’ 
he nodded ; ‘I recall hearing of it some five years ago. A strange 
notion, was it not ? . . . But I have heard nothing about it to-day. 
I fancy it must be a libel on him.’ 

‘But I saw it,’ I said, ‘I could recognise it again . . . the 
veining of the marble even... .’ 

“Really ?’ he murmured. ‘ Very curious. Is it possible, 
I wonder? Just come with me a moment.’ 

“Where ?’ I asked ; but he made no reply. He led me through 
the Cathedral to a distant chapel and paused at last before a spot 
upon its wall. 

There was set a marble tablet, the size and shape of the old 
man’s memorial—the same marble, I will swear to it, but reversed, 
sir, back to front. I knew it by the slanting of its green veins. 
Upon it were engraved the words: ‘ Richard Wagstaffe, D.S.O., 


killed June 23rd, 1912. Aged 27 years.’ 
F. Le Gros Ciark. 
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J. D. BOURCHIER. 
THE CHAMPION OF BULGARIA. 
BY A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D. 


A RECENT issue of Bulgarian stamps bears for effigy a remarkably 
faithful likeness of an Irishman, the late Mr. J. D. Bourchier. It 
is a strange and, I should imagine, almost unique compliment for 
a nation to pay to a foreigner. So public an honour, so grateful 
a regard, would, one would suppose, be jealously restricted by any 
community to native patriots and heroes; and it becomes an even 
more romantic and surprising affair, if the facts are baldly stated, 
that Mr. Bourchier was an Irishman of brilliant classical attain- 
ments, who, after a brief tenure of a mastership at Eton, to which 
position his best friends would admit that he was almost conspicu- 
ously unsuited, became a journalist, and a special correspondent 
of The Times. * 

Bourchier was a colleague of mine at Eton. I knew him well, 
and was often in his company, and had, as I think all who knew 
him at all intimately had, a very affectionate regard for him. It 
is hard to say exactly where the charm lay, but there was something 
childlike and appealing about him, a transparent sincerity and 
a genial sort of combativeness ; added to this, a clear intellectual 
grip, with a strong sense of proportion, a marked gift of style and 
expression, and at the back of all a Celtic power of holding and 
pursuing with unshaken tenacity a generous and apparently un- 
realisable ideal. 

Bourchier was the son of an Irish landowner, and was Scholar 
and Classical Gold Medallist of Trinity College, Dublin. Then he 
migrated to Cambridge, took a scholarship at King’s, and won a 
distinguished place in the Classical Tripos. He was appointed a 
master at Eton by Dr. Hornby in the late ’seventies. I was then 
@ boy in the school, fairly high up, and I must confess that the 
new arrival filled us with amusement, by no means ill-natured 
amusement, but containing that spice of compassionate deprecia- 
tion which bigger boys feel for a master who obviously does not 
know how to preserve discipline among the young rascals of the 
Fourth Form. 
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He was in those days slim and active, with light hair and blue 
eyes, and a sanguine open-air sort of complexion. He dressed 
with a fanciful precision. I remember a blue morning coat which 
had been the fashion twenty years before. He walked rapidly, 
with short and somewhat mincing steps. He was always kindly 
and courteous, his manners were both natural and pleasantly 
deferential, and he was so guileless that it was singularly easy 
to mislead him; his temper was quick but very placable. He 
had a winning smile and a very infectious, rather shrill laugh, 
a rich high baritone voice of a pleasing softness, but capable of 
much emphasis, and not altogether free from an agreeable touch 
of brogue. And then he had a fund of humorous geniality which, 
on closer acquaintance, proved that he was a good fellow, even 
though he might not be much of a disciplinarian ; and, lastly, he 
was unmistakably and obviously a gentleman, with a keen sense 
of honour, and free from all pretentiousness and uneasy suspicions, 

He was singularly absent-minded and forgetful; and it used 
to be said at one time that if any master failed to appear to call 
‘absence ’ in school yard, the boys, who were by prescriptive right 
allowed to depart after waiting five minutes, were always so certain 
that Bourchier was the offender, that they invariably went to the 
house in which he lodged on the Slough road, and raised a 
congratulatory cheer under his windows. 

When I went back to Eton in 1885 under Dr. Warre, I did 
not find that things had mended. Bourchier had become very 
deaf, and teaching, which had never been congenial to him, had 
become positively irksome. It was then that I first made real 
acquaintance with him, and discovered what a delightful com- 
panion he could be. He was fond of bicycling, in the days of the old 
high bicycle, and enjoyed scouring the pleasant woodland country 
to the north of Eton, about Beaconsfield and Burnham Beeches ; 
more than once we penetrated, flagrant trespassers, to the heronry 
at Black Park, heard the strange grunts and clangs of the nesting 
birds, and even bathed in the dark lake among the pines. He 
was an easy and discursive talker, full of accurate and concise 
information, with an agreeable humour, and a shrewd but always 
friendly appreciation of his colleagues’ foibles. 

It was then, I believe, that he first tried his hand at original 
writing. He put together with infinite leisureliness and fastidious 
care a little paper about Beaconsfield and its associations, which 
ultimately appeared, I think, in Macmillan’s Magazine. He had a 
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fervent interest in politics and social questions, and used at times 
to expand into eloquent tirades: and I became gradually aware 
what a supple and well-filled mind he had; but he was not inter- 
ested so much in literary effects or imaginative romance, as in 
definite, tangible things, which could be attained or modified by 
practical measures; but I knew and cared little about such 
matters in those days, and our talk was mostly about current 
events and daily concerns. 

Bourchier at this time took very little part in the social life of 
the school. He played no games, except for a fitful and inefficient 
appearance in the football field, and never went to watch them. 
He had few pupils, and did not know many of the boys; he occa- 
sionally dined out, and was then seen at his very best; for he had 
no desire to lead the conversation, and was always ready to talk 
with eager interest and companionable sympathy about any sub- 
ject that might be started. His deafness led to curious misunder- 
standings and inconsequent replies, and no one was more amused 
than himself by the resulting absurdities. 

He was a keen musician and had a strong and flexible voice. 
I shall never forget one Sunday evening when the musical society 
were practising a Handelian oratorio under the genial direction 
of Sir Joseph Barnby, and it was discovered that there was a dearth 
of tenors—indeed, that the only two possible vocalists for that part 
were Bourchier and a boy who is now an eminent member of the 
House of Lords. They were invited to sit together on the left of 
the room and sustain the part as manfully as possible. They 
shared a book, and we soon after embarked upon a difficult chorus 
in which at one place there is a long and elaborate run for 
the tenors, high in compass and rapid in tempo. The sopranos 
got into trouble and came to a stop. The altos collapsed, and 
then the basses followed suit ; but the two tenors had got absorbed 
in their performance, and prolonged their duet higher and higher, 
louder and louder, while Sir Joseph Barnby, with an inimitable 
gesture to the rest of the choir, as if to entreat silence, continued 
to accompany the rising strain still it reached its climax, when an 
irrepressible burst of laughter and applause greeted the solitary 
performers ; to which token of admiration Bourchier, delighted by 
the mishap, replied by a low and gracious bow. 

#@ He was always reticent about himself and his antecedents— 
he had a strict code in these directions, and would have thought 
it ill-bred to converse much about his private concerns—but I 
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gathered that his father had been an Irish squire with a large and 
not very productive property, and that his own private means 
were small and by no means secure; and then as I came to know 
him better I realised in how precarious a position he felt himself 
to be. His deafness was increasing upon him, and it was clear 
that he could not hope to be a teacher for very long; he told me 
that he thought of resigning his post, but that he was very anxious 
to get some sort of literary or journalistic work, so that if one pro- 
fession failed him, he might have another to turn to with some 
hope of success. At this time he was often in a depressed mood, 
natural enough in a man conscious of marked abilities and yet 
unable to use them to any effect. But he had too a great power 
of throwing off depression and discerning rosy prospects ahead, 
and an almost Micawber-like gift of believing confidently and 
with unimpaired dignity that something would almost certainly 
turn up. 

But he had not, except for an occasional article or paper in a 
magazine, arrived at any definite position either in literature or 
journalism, when in 1888 the fiat went forth; and I think it was 
one of the most fortunate things that ever befell him. Had it not 
been for his rapidly increasing deafness, he would have probably 
ended his days as an unsuccessful schoolmaster. At the time he 
felt it deeply, and I well remember the gloomy outlook which he 
prognosticated when he told me the news. To make things easier 
for him, a small pension was granted him for a short term of years ; 
and so he put together his scanty belongings and his few books— 
he was not a man who ever acquired much solid property—and 
drifted away from Eton into the world. 

I do not know how he got his first opening in journalism, but 
if I recollect rightly, he told me at a later date that one of his 
earliest commissions was to write some articles on the subject of 
a Greek loan. It was tantalising, I remember his smilingly say- 
ing, to know what effect on the money market the articles would 
produce, and singular to realise that if he could have speculated, 
he could have made a handsome sum of money. But this was 
the sort of performance which would not ever have come to 
Bourchier in the light of a temptation, any more than he would 
have been inclined to tell a story, however paltry, to anyone’s 
discredit. He had a higher standard in these matters, or rather 
a higher instinct than most men. How he worked up his subject, 
I hardly know, for he had no great taste for finance in any form ; 
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but he had a most serviceable power of getting up an uncongenial 
subject, of going to the right people, and of taking infinite pains 
about it; the articles were straightforward, direct, and lucid: 
and it was soon after this that he was made a regular correspondent 
of The Times in the Balkan provinces and Greece; and not long 
after that he became chief correspondent for South-eastern Europe, 
with his headquarters at Sofia, and a considerable income. I 
remember his telling me on one of his visits to Eton of his 
strained relations with the correspondent whom he succeeded, and 
how little confidence he had in his methods. 

This is only a personal sketch ; and I naturally know little of 
his own methods, or how he won so completely and entirely the 
respect and confidence of the Bulgarians, except for a few scattered 
remarks which from time to time I heard him make. One state- 
ment of his emerges very distinctly from my memories. He said 
that of course, hampered as he was by deafness, he had not got 
the power of picking up in clubs and places of public resort what 
Carlyle called ‘the purport of the world’s babblement.’ But he 
said that he read papers and journals very carefully—among his 
gifts was the power of mastering a new language very thoroughly 
and familiarly—and if he became aware that anything of import- 
ance, either directly or indirectly bearing upon Balkan problems, 
had occurred, ‘ why then,’ he said, ‘I walk straight off to the 
highest-placed expert that I know—the Premier, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Commander-in-chief—send in my card,’ adding— 
with a complacent smile, ‘and I may say that I am never kept 
waiting—and thrash the subject out with them until I thoroughly 
grasp it. It is their business to make me hear, and it is to their 
interest to make me understand!’ Indeed, it was humorously 
said that his deafness was the reason why he was so often enter- 
tained by eminent politicians at picnics and country expeditions, 
because they never felt really secure in communicating political 
secrets to Bourchier except in the trustworthy solitude of the open 
air. And then he went on to say that as a matter of fact he was 
by that time on such intimate and friendly terms with most of the 
leading public men that there was very seldom any friction. 
‘But,’ he went on, ‘ the essence of the position is that I form my 
Own opinion and make my own comments. I am not dictated 
to, and I do not merely repeat what they would wish me to 
repeat.” Indeed, his criticism of men and affairs was so frank 
and fearless, and often so unexpected, that it aroused at times 
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a fierce resentment, which, however, he generally contrived 
to allay. 

Of course it is clear that the real essence of his success was his 
personality. His lack of success in England was partly, I believe, 
due to the superficial touch of eccentricity and even absurdity in 
his demeanour—an absurdity which I think he rather relished 
than otherwise. It was easy to laugh at him, and not to perceive 
| the essential soundness of the man behind. He was not according 
to standard; it was not so much that he was unconventional, 
as that his conventionality was somewhat bizarre. His courtesy 
had something old-fashioned and elaborate about it; the air with 
which he entered a room, his hands clasped together and his head 
inclined, smacked of the eighteenth century. But all this would 
not be perceived in Eastern Europe, where Bourchier was probably 
only thought to differ from other Englishmen in having finer 
manners. But what really conciliated and attracted was his bon- 
homie, his ingenuousness, his endless good nature ; he was so trans- 
parently undiplomatic, so wholly unsecretive ; and to find all this 
in a man who wielded such a far-reaching influence and had so 
much power at his beck and call—this to a small and ambitious 
nation was highly captivating ; and best of all was the deep and 
sincere admiration and respect which he increasingly felt for the 
Buigarian character and morale. He regarded them as a noble 
and generous race, untainted by Western luxury and Oriental 
duplicity, simple, primitive, patriarchal, and heroic. This estimate 
became more and more pronounced as the years went on, till he 
was looked upon as the one foreigner who really understood 
Bulgaria, and sympathised with her national aspirations. Un- 
doubtedly the heaviest blow that his hopes and energies ever 
received was when Bulgaria decided to throw in her lot with 
Germany in the war. 

But I am somewhat anticipating. This position was not 
gained in a week or a year. My next remembered sight of him 
after he left Eton was when he came back at the time when he was 
made head correspondent for Eastern Europe. He looked exactly 
the same, except that his carefully arranged hair was rather 
thinner, and his face a little more keen and worn. But there was 
the undefinable radiance of success about him, and the despondent 
air that he had latterly worn was exchanged for a happy geniality, 
perfectly unaffected, an even more accentuated deference and an 
expansive consideration. He had left Eton a failure, and he came 
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back a pronounced and conspicuous success, with his finger on the 
pulse of the world. He was buoyant and effervescent ; he talked, 
laughed, went smilingly about, and even the fur coat that he wore, 
little as it suited him, had an air of distinction. 

A few years later I met him at a Scotch country-house, and 
again the change was marked. He had then so solid a position 
and so real a status that he evidently took it all for granted and 
made no more comparisons. He was neither elated nor conde- 
scending ; he was simply perfectly natural. There, I remember, 
he caused a great deal of innocent amusement. He was fond of 
shooting, and a very poor performer. He fired at everything, 
even at the blackbirds that rose out of the edges of turnip-fields, 
and when told that it was a blackbird he had missed, he would 
say indifferently ‘ Well, we should call that a snipe in Bulgaria!’ 
If we were instructed to spare hen-pheasants, and he was loudly 
warned that the bird coming over him was a hen, he would say 
‘What, what ?’ and fire off both barrels; but he did very little 
execution in any case; and at times he talked so persistently 
and briskly that he would be sent ahead with the keeper to act as 
a stop. 

But he was very interesting. He did not overwhelm the party 
with Bulgarian reminiscences, but if he was questioned he talked 
trenchantly and concisely, and with excellent touches of personal 
interest; and one became aware that Bulgaria had become in 
every sense his home. 

Some of the outstanding points of his career may here be men- 
tioned. After the first Balkan war he played a leading part in 
the negotiations which preceded the creation of the Balkan league, 
and his influence was effectively exerted during the peace confer- 
ence between Turkey and Bulgaria. Moreover, it was he who first 
brought about an understanding between Bulgaria and Greece. In 
1895 he investigated the atrocities in Macedonia and prepared an 
admirable report for the use of the British Government. In 1896 
he was largely instrumental in promoting the amicable arrange- 
ment between Crete and Turkey in that year, and received the 
thanks of the Cretan assembly. He played, too, a very important 
part in helping to bring about the ultimate union between Crete 
and Greece. In 1898 he accompanied the Emperor William’s 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and proved a perceptive and picturesque 
narrator. He held the crosses of half a dozen foreign orders, 
from Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Montenegro. He wrote 
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many articles on Eastern affairs in the monthlies, and made several 
important contributions on Bulgaria, Crete, Macedonia, and Albania 
tothe ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ He was deeply interested in the 
progress of excavation both in Greece and in Crete, and followed 
the discoveries made with scholarly enthusiasm. His time was 
filled, but always in a leisurely manner ; it was impossible to think 
of Bourchier doing anything in haste. 

The Bulgarian nation, whatever political and national 
animosities their policy may have aroused, have always had a 
singular power of awakening enthusiasm in Western individuals. 
They are a non-Aryan race, and while profoundly affected by 
Western and Christian ideals, they have remained essentially out- 
side the European tradition. And thus they have possessed the 
attractive quality of a marked and unconventional freshness, 
which appeals to sophisticated minds like that of a wild flower 
springing up in the midst of an elaborate parterre. 

Bourchier succeeded in being the one entirely reliable inter- 
preter to the West of the national genius of Bulgaria. In the 
Balkans, political relations and impulses shift and change with 
amazing rapidity ; there is no settled tradition ; the allies of one 
war are the enemies of the next. But Bourchier was extraordin- 
arily loyal and single-minded in the matter, and never failed to 
support the Bulgarians in all adversities and vicissitudes, and to 
emphasise their undeniable virtues in the best possible light, before 
a public which always sympathises with a small and in many ways 
distinguished nationality, struggling gallantly against every kind 
of local and political disadvantage. He championed them in 
turn against Russian and against Austrian patronage, just as he 
had stood out against Turkish tyranny, and as he combated at 
a later date the pressure exerted by both Greece and Servia. 

And then he was a perfectly honest man. Anyone who knew 
the personal factors of the situation could discount his ultra-ideal- 
isation of his favourite nation; and his dispatches could always 
be relied upon, as containing the confidential aspirations of Bul- 
garian statesmen, far more intimately and frankly expressed than 
they would ever have been to diplomatists. 

When the war broke out, he was obliged to retire to Bucharest ; 
but even so, his information had a quality of veracity and authen- 
ticity that could never be gainsaid ; and in the course of the war, 
owing to the degree to which he had earned and retained the 
affectionate confidence of the nation he had, so to speak, adopted, 
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combined with his own transparent sincerity, he was able to 
present probably a more completely faithful picture of the attitude 
of Bulgaria than any diplomatist or correspondent could give of 
any nation suffering from the shock of actual events, and distracted 
by the anxious consideration of future possibilities. 

The last time that I saw Bourchier was only a few months 
before his death. He was shown into my study at Cambridge, 
and came in with the same little precise steps, head inclined, hand 
outstretched, and with the same ingratiating smile that had been 
his wont thirty years before. He was hardly at all altered, and 
certainly looked no older, though he must then have been nearing 
seventy. Indeed I doubt if I had ever felt an old friend to be so 
exactly the same in every respect as he showed himself to be. The 
Premier of Bulgaria was in England ; he was proposing to bring 
him down to Cambridge, and would I advise him who should be 
invited to meet him. I told him what to do; and he then talked 
very pleasantly and comfortably about the old days, with no touch 
of either complacency or regret; and ended by a magnificent 
eulogy, uttered with great emphasis, of the virtues and fine qualities 
of the true Bulgarian stock, saying that he would be amply content 
with his performance if he could but persuade Great Britain of that. 
He had recently retired from his post, and was living, he told me, 
for most of the year, in a house in Ireland, I think on his paternal 
estate, and said how much delighted he was to be in his old home 
again; and then smiling and bowing, with the little familiar gesture 
of his hand, somewhat stiffly made, he tripped away, as pleased as 
a child to be busy and important. I had never seen him more full 
of vitality and enthusiasm ; yet only a few months later I heard 
the news of his sudden and unexpected death, on December 30, 
1920. He was buried at his own express desire at the Bulgarian 
monastery of Rilo, where he had often retired for periods of quiet 
work. 

But the permanent interest of the story does not lie so much 
in what Bourchier actually effected, considerable though the 
result was. It rather lies in the fact that a man whose gifts at 
first appeared to be of an entirely unpractical kind, and were more 
than counterbalanced by obvious disabilities, should have been 
enabled thus to triumph over circumstances and to achieve 50 
marked a success. The view which was held of him, when he 
left Eton, was kindly and compassionate, but he was thought to 
be doomed to inevitable failure, and to be no one’s enemy but his 
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own. Yet he brought to pass results which many men of far more 
commanding character and tougher ambitions have wholly failed 
to realise ; and all this was done modestly, without push or self- 
advertisement, by dint, not of vehemence or decisiveness, but 
through quick perception, generous sympathy, and ingenuousness 
rather than ingenuity. It is like the old fairy story of the simple- 
minded younger brother, who succeeds by sheer simplicity where 
both the elder brothers, self-confident and unscrupulous men, 
have signally failed. The strange thing is that we should continue 
to over-value force and peremptoriness, when what they achieve 
is often so brief and unsubstantial, and persistently decry the 
gentler and subtler qualities, because they are not so obviously 
impressive or effective ; yet such methods produce far more lasting 
results, and when all is over, it is they that 


‘Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.’ 





JUNGLE MONARCHS. 
BY ‘NOMAD.’ 
I. 


Cuartzs and I, dripping at every pore, emerged from the shadow 
of the ‘ anidan,’ or elephant road, which we had been following 
for the last hour, into the brilliant sunlight which made the small 
clearing a pulsating emerald set in the dark jungle. My quaint 
little tracker, naked save for a loin-cloth and a string threaded 
with small bits of dried edible roots, looked at me and nodded, 
indicating that he too agreed that here was a good place for our 
night’s halt. Although the sun was still high in the heavens, it 
was too good a locality to pass, specially as we had been moving 
since early dawn through the hot twilight of the creeper-clad 
jungle. The clearing was not much bigger than a tennis court, 
and its’ flat floor, covered with short grass, invited repose and 
delighted the coolies, who, pattering along on the hard beaten 
floor of the track, now arrived and sank on to the velvety surface 
with satisfied grunts ; the sound of running water close by drew 
them with its gurgling promise. Charles and I walked up to the 
huge trunk of a dead tree which rose from the centre of the clearing 
to a height of five feet. It was evidently nothing more than a 
hollow shell, for its charred, jagged edges were only an inch or 
two thick, and promised excellent fuel for John, our Madrasi 
cook. I looked over the edge into the black cavern, but quickly 
drew back with a signal to Charles and the trackers to make no 
sound and withdraw. We crept about ten yards from the stump, 
and I explained the reason of my precaution. I had looked down 
on to a mass of black hair which lay almost level with the edge, 
and was, I was almost sure, the back of a sloth bear, probably 
dining off an ants’ nest or wild honey. We got our rifles without 
noise, and then at a signal the shikari started a game of bucket 
quoits, with stones which he tried to pitch on to bruin’s back. 
He was a pretty poor shot, and six stones rattled against his 
target before he succeeded in getting the range. We wert 
astonished that this fusillade produced no effect on our friend 
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inside, whose appearance we awaited with bated breath. How- 
ever, the seventh stone fell true in the centre of the hollow, and we 
heard it hit the ground inside without apparently touching any- 
thing in its course. The next moment our rifles were covering 
alight grey mass, like a cloud, which slowly rose to a height of 
s foot or more above the stump, and then toppling over on all 
sides, flowed gently down the trunk. ‘ What the devil!’ I heard 
Charles say to himself, the trackers stood motionless, their axes 
ready for instant use, while I brought my rifle down. The grey 
coud boiled out of the trunk in ever-increasing mass, till the 
trunk itself was only faintly visible through a curious haze a 
foot thick. It reached the ground and started spreading out in 
a circle, like a ghost wave, two feet high, which, in addition to the 
general forward movement, held a shivering oscillation in its 
every particle. Suddenly we noticed the ground on which we 
stood was covering with thousands of those spiders whose circular 
bodies are so small in comparison to their long, speckled legs. 
Ihave never objected to spiders, nor, as Charles told me later, 
had he till that moment, but this ever-spreading lake got on our 
nerves. We left bag and baggage, and didn’t halt till we were 
at least a mile from that loathsome stump, which, for all I know, 
may be still pouring out its grey, uncanny, waving cloud. Even 
the coolies left as fast as they could, and my tracker, judging by 
the expression of his funny little monkey eyes, was evidently in 
favour of rapid retreat. 

Charles went so far as to put down the absence of jungle 
around their home, to their voracious appetite ; but I think there 
isno doubt that the clearing had been made by wild elephant, 
and had once possibly been used as one of those ‘ dancing-halls’ 
which they construct by the continued pounding of their heavy 
feet, in a sort of dignified jig, so vividly described in ‘ Toomai of 
the Elephants.’ The jungle was teeming with these huge brutes, 
and only the night before we had been forced to camp a mile or 
two short of our intended halting place, owing to the track being 
completely blocked by trees and branches pulled down by a large 
herd. The ‘ anidan,’ or elephant road, is often a very useful means 
of getting through the jungle (that is, as long as you do not meet 
the leathery engineer himself). It consists of a narrow path 
mly a foot or so broad, beaten hard by the continual passage of 
the heavy brutes, whose huge bodies make a regular, dimly-lit 
tunnel through the undergrowth. One can travel along these 
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often for miles meeting no obstacles of any sort, until the 
path, for apparently no reason whatsoever, becomes vague and 
peters out. 

My tracker was an old and expert elephant hunter, and on 
every possible occasion tried to lead me up to his favourite game, 
though it was quite impossible for me to shoot one. Though it 
is now several years ago, elephants were state property, and their 
value for transport purposes generally was so great, that heavy 
fines were levied on anybody killing one, except in self-defence, 
and even in that case the tusks were taken by the government. 
One’s only chance of shooting an elephant was to go to a locality 
where a ‘rogue’ elephant had been officially proclaimed. A 
‘rogue’ elephant is nearly always an old bull, who has become 
cantankerous, usually through family worries, or dental trouble. 
He sets the whole country in a ferment, by overturning grain 
carts, killing drivers, tearing down native villages, and generally 
behaving in an ungentlemanly way. A reward is then offered 
for him by the government, and he is fair game. Unluckily ther 
was no ‘ rogue’ in our district, but this did not worry Jacko ; 
I shall relate later, he (intentionally, I am certain) got me into, 
and luckily out of, a predicament which delighted his heart and, 
incidentally, froze mine. 

The night of the spider episode was our fourth since leaving 
the end of the railway line at N——, and we were about a hundred 
miles from that place, and over forty miles inside a jungle # 
large as Yorkshire. 


permit by the Maharajah to shoot this ground, which had no 
been visited for years by white men, but had been warned, at 
the same time, of the unhealthy character of the country. The 
large amount of game reported, however, drove other matters 
out of our young heads, and in our inexperience we ignored the 
most ordinary precautions and suffered accordingly. 

Our camp that night was on a small mound, steep but flat 
topped, which rose in the narrow angle made by two converging; 
‘anidins’ which met at its apex. Here a lean-to, made of 4 
framework of branches covered with dry grass, was soon erected 
by the coolies, and John at once started preparations for ow 
evening meal. Under conditions where any other cook would be 
perfectly helpless, the Indian Khansamah blossoms like thefros 
With a few sticks, a hole in the ground, a couple of deckchis 
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(ooking pots), and a heterogeneous collection of distressing-looking 
viands, procured from goodness knows where, he will turn you 
out a really good dinner of four courses, half an hour after arrival 
in camp ; @ bouquet of jungle flowers, collected at his instructions 
by one of the coolies, will turn the packing-case into a banqueting 
table, and, with a deep salaam, his statement that ‘ Khana tiyar 
hai huzoor’ (dinner is ready) announces the pleasant evening 
meal, when plans for the morrow are discussed, and old shoots 
recalled, while the jungle orchestra of twittering birds plays out 
the last glow of the setting sun. It is a wonderful time, sunset 
in the Indian jungle. The transition from day to night is almost 
instantaneous: birds and beasts which a few minutes before were 
filling the air with noisy clamour become silent ; for a minute or 
two silence reigns everywhere, even the cicadas, those strident 
ventriloquists whose whirring notes usually form the background 
to all sounds, are hushed ; and then the night voices call, faintly 
at first and far between: the weird call of a night-bird close at 
hand; a branch rustling in the middle distance, as some large 
animal forces his way to water through a dry thicket; the alarmed 
Mee-ah of a peacock disturbed by a marauder in scale or fur. As 
you lie smoking your last pipe before turning in, the fire flickering 
low, casting queer shadows on the trunks round you, you may 
hear the bell note of a sambur, foolishly vain in the pride of his 
strength, and later the faint yapping of the red dog pack as they 
hit the trail, which they will never leave till they lay the brave 
antlers motionless in the blood-bespattered grass. A scratching 
of small claws on the trunk above you attracts your attention, 
and for a moment the bright goggle eyes of a Malabar squirrel 
and his coat of rufous and fawn catch your eye, to dissolve at 
mee into leafy shadow. I remember that camp well: I lay 
awake long, hoping to hear the passage of the elephant along his 
fivate roads within a few yards on each side of us; there was 
nothing to fear from them, as unless roused they are harmless, 
and will give man and his works a wide berth ; they would cer- 
tainly have passed by at a distance from our camp had they been 
in the vicinity, but I hoped against hope, and dropped off to sleep 
to dream of—spiders. 

We were up before dawn next morning, and as both trackers 
had already found fresh slots of bison close at hand, Charles and 
I started off in different directions. It was pleasantly warm 
when we left camp, but by the time the sun rose full above the 
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green horizon, which I could see here and there from the slopes 
we climbed, it was unpleasantly hot. The worst of jungle shooting 
in the hot weather is the stifling atmosphere. Seldom a breath 
of wind, or a drop of rain to cool the air. Here and there in the 
low ground sparkling moisture promises cool comfort, but on 
your arrival there it turns out to be a Turkish bath, which drenches 
you with streams of perspiration. There is a fascination about 
wandering through these primeval forests which amply compen- 
sates one for the discomfort: the splendid tropical foliage, the 
queer shapes of leaf and flower, the brilliant plumage of the birds, 
and the continual feeling that a record specimen of bison, bear, 
or stag may be concealed in any fold in the ground you so intently 
examine about you. 

We picked up the tracks of a single bison about five hundred 
yards from camp, on a patch of wet ground, and the remarkable 
woodcraft of my little black friend was at once evident. I had 
pretty keen eyesight but no experience of tracking, and the 
confident way he led me through dim shadow and sunny glade, 
without, as far as I could see, any visible tracks of our quary 
to guide him, led me to believe at first that he was on no trail, 
but casting round on chance. After half a mile, however, we 
crossed a damp hollow under tree ferns, and I found we were on 
the same tracks we had picked up close to camp. Jacko (I had 
christened my tracker by that name to save trouble) was a member 
of one of the small tribes of Aborigine inhabitants of these forests, 
and knew only a local dialect which I had studied for exactly 
one minute, under the tutelage of an old planter, who had taught 
me my one phrase, ‘ unte kona,’ ‘solitary bull.’ Solitary bulls 
are usually the best trophies, as they are old fellows who have 
been turned out of the leadership of a herd by some powerful 
youngster in a hard-fought duel. They carry more massive horns, 
and run to greater size than the herd-leaders, whose youth and 
superior agility have been the downfall of the dethroned monarch. 

‘Unte kona,’ whispered Jacko, beckoning me to follow with 
greater care than ever. We moved forward slowly, and I winded 
the strong smell of ‘cow’ on the hot air. Fifty yards beyond 
the tree ferns, in the dark shadow of a tamarind, we stopped, 
motionless, Jacko with head up and nostrils distended, peering 
into the chequer work of sun and shade. A twig cracked under 
my foot as I changed the weight of my body after a minute's 
tense waiting. There was instantly a series of loud crashes it 
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front, as the startled bull charged away from us like a runaway 
engine through the undergrowth. Nothing was visible, but we 
heard him for some minutes, the sound of breaking branches 
growing fainter and fainter in the distance. 

Jacko rose from the half-kneeling position, in which he looked 
like an ebony statue of a sprinter waiting for the start, and with 
a guttural grunt waved his hand towards the sky, intimating 
that the quarry had gone for good. A bull startled as this one 
had been would probably bolt for miles, but I had a month in 
front of me, and wasn’t disheartened at my first failure. Tracking 
him down was useless. He would find some place of vantage and 
disappear at our approach, so we started off to look for other game. 

After half an hour’s trek along the dry sandy bed of a small 
stream, overhung with drooping foliage and bamboo brake, we 
reached its confluence with a large watercourse strewn with 
boulders and dead timber. Here and there sand-banks, golden 
in the glare of the sun, were pockmarked with the saucer-like 
slots of game, from the great round depression of the elephant 
to the tiny track of jungle sheep or mouse deer. Upstream in 
the far distance, blue hills rose above the billowy line of green 
jungle, a-quiver in the hot air. Flocks of emerald parrots skimmed 
like sheaves of green rockets out of the shadow of the trees on 
the banks, and circling round alighted with noisy chatter on the 
topmost branches of a feathery-leafed tree, bright with crimson 
blossoms. We moved along under the near bank upstream, and 
disturbed a flock of crows, busy on the almost dry skeleton of a 
jungle sheep, killed probably the day before by a panther. 

Shortly after this we struck into the jungle again, and found 
ourselves among large-trunked trees, where little undergrowth 
grew and the earth was covered with dry grass some three feet in 
height. It was comparatively cool here after the baking river- 
bed, and we made for a slight rise in the ground where I intended 
to smoke a pipe before starting off for camp. Jacko reached the 
top slightly in front of me, and dropped into the grass noiselessly, 
turning to me with a motion to be silent. I crept up to him, 
and peeped through the long grass which hid us from the view of 
anything in front. We were lying on the edge of a twelve-foot 
drop into a small, dry water-course a few yards broad ; high grass 
lined the other bank, which appeared to me to be only a foot or 
80 above the bed of the stream. At first I could see nothing, 
but after a minute I noticed a patch of grass, twenty or thirty 
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yards away, waving as at the passage of some animal. This 
movement of the grass proceeded parallel to the stream across 
our front, but we could see nothing of the animal which caused 
it. It was impossible to say, from where we were, how high the 
grass was—whether six feet or three feet, and so I was in doubt 
whether the game was large or small. I held my breath, and 
getting my rifle in position, waited. Suddenly a black hump 
appeared, and covering it I pulled the trigger. There was a cough- 
like grunt, a sudden wild waving of the grass, the black hump 
disappeared. Stillness and perfect silence ensued. I looked at 
Jacko, who was listening intently. I, too, listened, and thought 
I could make out a faint gurgling sound. ‘ What is it?’ I asked, 
but Jacko’s answer was unintelligible. We waited a moment 
longer, and then cautiously let ourselves down the bank at a 
place where a creeper gave us handhold. I had reloaded, and 
after we had thrown a couple of stones at the spot with no result, 
with axe and rifle ready we reached our victim. A fine sloth 
bear lay stone-dead. My plunging bullet had hit her spine between 
the shoulders and had then gone down into the chest, making a 
terrible mess, as we discovered when we skinned her. I reached 
camp at about eleven, to find Charles had just returned, having 
seen a herd of bison, which unluckily had winded him and made 
off without giving him a shot. We spent the remainder of the 
day till 4 p.m., when we again sallied forth, writing up our diaries, 
reading, and sleeping. The bear skin was brought into camp, 
and we gave everyone a drink of arrack and a few leaves of 
tobacco : this keeps your men happy, and our coolies, who were 
of the same class as the trackers, wild jungle people with little 
idea of, or use for, money, thought more of these luxuries than 
their meagre pay, which, as far as I remember, was 2} annas 4 
day (equal to about 9s. a month). On one or two occasions we 
had coolies sending in word by the tracker through the bearer, 
that they were going off for some reason or other—and gone they 
would have, without their pay, unless we had called them up to 
receive it. Nine shillings a month certainly sounds hardly worth 
asking for, but it was the usual rate, and by no means bad, when 
one remembers that in those days, even at Ootacamund, the 
centre of government, the most fashionable resort in Southern 
India, and therefore the most expensive place, fowls cost three 
annas, eggs two annas a dozen, best meat an anna a pound ; rice, 
vegetables, and fruit, of course, were even cheaper. 
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That evening I saw any amount of game as I came back to 
camp along the same river-bed I had visited in the morning. We 
sat motionless on the bank by a fallen tree, and just as the sun set, 
a reddish-purple ball in the violet haze, a sounder of pig came out on 
to the river-bed some two hundred yards above us and crossed the 
sand ; there must have been about tenty of them, but the little 
ones changed their position so often, disappearing and reappearing 
from behind the big ones, that it was impossible to count them. 
Peacocks, with heavy flight, swung down from the trees and stalked 
across the sand towards some pools among the boulders in the 
centre of the river bed, and the weird piercing cries— Mee-ah, Mee- 
ah—of others far down stream emphasised the stillness of the air. 
There was nothing to shoot, however, and we returned to camp in 
the dark. Charles and I had agreed that in future, as bison were 
our aim, we would shoot nothing but bison. Rifle shots would 
disturb them, and as they are shy animals, it was as well to leave 
bear and other game until we had taken our toll of these splendid 
trophies. Charles stuck to this decision under the most trying 
circumstances the very next day, when a shot would not only 
have been entirely excusable, but certainly had I been in his shoes, 
unavoidable. This is what happened. We started off as usual 
well before dawn, Jacko and I going north while Charles and his 
tracker, a younger and, as it turned out, a much less reliable man 
than mine, went due south. I got back to camp empty-handed 
about 11 a.m., and to my surprise found Charles’s tracker in camp, 
talking volubly to the bearers and spare coolies. He told me 
through my bearer that the Sahib was surely dead, for he had 
closed with a big bear. I got the details from him with difficulty ; 
it appeared that Charles was walking ahead, when suddenly a 
bear rose from behind a bush just in front, and without warning 
charged at Charles, who stood stock still with his rifle lowered. 
The tracker and the coolie with him waited until the bear rose on 
his hind legs, almost on top of Charles, and then they took to their 
heels and came back to camp. No shot had been fired, they were 
certain, otherwise they would have gone back to the Sahib’s help. 
The incident had happened at least an hour before, and they prayed 
for mercy. I did not mind so much about the coolie as he did not 
pretend to be a brave man, but for a tracker, armed with a stout 
axe as he was, to desert his Sahib at such a moment was unforgiv- 
able. He took my thrashing as a matter of course, and promising 
to atone for his cowardice, we set off for the scene. I felt terribly 
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anxious as, though Charles was a huge powerful fellow, I doubted 
his being able to kill a bear with his naked hands. Three hundred 
yards out of camp we met Charles, strolling along as if nothing had 
happened. His miserable tracker flung himself at his feet weep- 
ing. ‘If you can’t trust me I’m damned if I'll trust’ you’ was all 
he said, as he made the man rise. ‘ I'll get another tracker at once,’ 
This remark was translated to him when we got back to camp, 
and seemed to affect him much more than my beating. As a 
matter of fact Charles took him on again, and he behaved pluckily 
for the remainder of the shoot. Charles’s story was as follows: 
When the bear rose about twenty yards off he had almost fired, 
for the moment forgetting our pact. However, he controlled him- 
self, and waited the charge. There was nothing dangerous in it, 
according to him ; he held his rifle at the ready, and the moment 
the bear closed, he intended firing both barrels into its chest, 
which, he said, would have certainly put him hors de combat. Per- 
sonally he doubted the bear’s pluck, and as he had often read that 
if a human being stood motionless no unwounded animal would 
charge home, he thought he would prove or disprove the theory. 
I will give the remainder of the story, as far as I can remember 
it, in Charles’s own words. ‘I did feel a bit gummy about the 
mouth when at about five yards distance he rose on to his hind 
legs, especially as I heard the tracker and the coolie bolt. But it 
was worth it every time. You never saw such a hopeless collapse 
in your life. A yard from my muzzle he just sank on to all fours 
with an expression on his face which said quite clearly “‘ My mis- 
take, Charles!”’, turned right-handed, and slunk off like a naughty 
child. I sat down and laughed till the tears rolled down my 
cheeks, watching him as he lumbered off, among the short grass. 
He looked round over his shoulder twice, hoping I wasn’t after 
him, I think. I feel quite sorry for the old fellow, and if I meet 
him again and recognise him, I don’t think I could shoot him.’ 
I do not believe there are many men who would have stuck out 
through that charge as Charles did. May he have happy hunting 
where he has gone ! 

The following day was eventful, as we bagged our first bison. 
Charles was the lucky one, in more ways than one, but I was in at 
the death. We had gone off as usual very early, taking separate 
routes, and were some distance from camp, when the peacocks 
in the river-bed saluted the dawn with their cries. I was in bad 
ground most of the morning, and saw very few tracks of bison, but 
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came on very recent traces of elephant, much to Jacko’s delight. 
On such occasions he beamed all over, and all my watchfulness 
was necessary to prevent his wasting my time by following the 
easily distinguished trail. After about three hours’ useless search 
we started to return to camp. Hardly had we done so, when 
Jacko stopped in his tracks, and motioned me to listen. Faintly 
I heard the dull report of a rifle, then another, and two more in 
quick succession. Charles was evidently having a hot few minutes 
and would atone for my empty morning. He was evidently this 
side of the camp, judging from the sound, and we made off at 
increased speed to find out what had happened. A mile from 
camp we heard something moving through the jungle on our left, 
and waited silently for the cause. Charles appeared with his gun 
coolie, both making for camp as fast as they could. Charles was 
dripping, but happy. ‘A solitary bull, a tremendous fellow; but 
he’s still alive, come and finish him off!’ he shouted as he saw me. 
We joined forces, and I learnt the details as we hastened back on 
Charles’s tracks. They had picked up the spoor of a solitary bull 
soon after leaving camp, and had been miles over difficult country 
without catching sight of him. Charles had only seen traces of 
his quarry on two occasions, and was loud in praise of his tracker’s 
work. At about eleven o’clock they came to a large clearing in the 
jungle, in the centre of which was a patch of bushes and high dry 
grass. The tracker indicated that he believed the bull had lain 
down in this for the day, and they took stock of the situation. 
The slight breeze at the point where they stood was in the bull’s 
favour, so they crept back, and making a detour struck the edge 
of the clearing where the breeze was blowing towards them. 
Charles might have waited till the afternoon when the bison would 
certainly have left his seclusion. However, the waste of time 
entailed by this plan, and the possibility of the bull not being there 
at all, made Charles decide to take the offensive. There was a 
distance of about 120 yards from the edge of the jungle to the 
mass of bushes in the centre of the clearing, and this was covered 
with dry grass about two feet high. They crept forward on their 
stomachs to the one solitary tree on their path, a sapling about 
fifteen feet high, which stood half-way to the bushes. Arrived there 
they rose to a kneeling position and searched for any signs of their 
troublesome friend. For some time nothing could be seen, but at 
last the quick eyes of the tracker made out a horn, showing through 
the long grass, just on the edge of the bushes sixty yards off. The 
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first shot brought the huge brute to his feet, and he started bellow- 
ing and making a tremendous to-do, goring the ground and stamp- 
ing ; this shot, it appeared from later examination, hit the bony 
ridge on the top of the skull, and evidently dazed the animal. 
Charles pumped in ten rounds from his old 450, without any ap- 
parent result whatever, except that the brute’s fury increased, 
He charged out into the open, his head covered in grass and clods 
of earth, which he had torn from the ground with his horns, and he 
stood for a moment blinded with the blood which poured from the 
head wound. At this moment Charles discovered he had not 
another cartridge left; by mistake he had come out with one 
packet of ten only. The bull bellowed and charged. The tracker 
and gun coolie bolted for the jungle, while Charles seized the sap- 
ling and sprung on to the first branch, which just held his weight 
about five feet from the ground, though the whole tree bent over like 
a@ fishing-rod. This was no case of ‘Sorry, Charles, my mistake’ ; 
it was a wounded bull, mad with rage and pain, and Charles shut 
his eyes, expecting to be pounded to pulp, tree and all, in the next 
few seconds. The thunder of the charge ended suddenly in a dull 
crash and silence. Charles waited ; still no sound, save heavy 
breathing close at hand. He opened his eyes and realised he 
was safe. Ten yards beyond the tree on which he hung was a 
patch of green close-leafed bushes, resembling box; they had 
appeared to be about two feet high, but now he saw that in reality 
they were growing from out of a sheer-sided hollow about five 
feet deep ; in this lay the bison, flat on his side, motionless, save 
for the heaving flank. The tracker and coolie returned, and they 
examined the animal from a safe distance. He tried to rise once, 
and they believed from its position that his near fore was broken 
high up. The tracker remained at the spot, while Charles and 
the gun coolie went back to camp to get ammunition to put the 
poor brute out of his pain—and had thus met me. 

A shot in the fat triangle, just behind the shoulder, finished 
him off, and we examined the first bison we had ever seen. He 
was @ magnificent animal, with heavy horns, worn round at the 
ends. His white fetlocks and china-blue eyes emphasised the 
blackness of the huge hairless body ; the cloven feet, though much 
bigger than those of an English bull, were absurdly small for so 
large an animal, and as we stood by it, wondering at its girth and 
height, so great and yet so beautifully proportioned, we realised 
the enormous strength which enabled it to move about the 
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jungle-covered hill-sides with the agility of a goat. We measured 
his height from hoof to withers between sticks, and found he stood 
well over eighteen hands (six feet). He was in splendid condition 
and shone dully in the sun like a well-greased boot. He had ticks 
hanging from his stomach swollen to the size of walnuts, brilliantly 
coloured terrors, patterned in crimson, green, and blue. Every one 
of Charles’s bullets except one had hit him, and I think he would 
eventually have died from any one of three of them, which had 
entered his body; the other six had only caused flesh wounds. 
Charles was furious at his shooting, which had certainly been 
erratic; but it was his first bull, he was excited, and, as he said, 
he’d ‘simply fired the last four shots into the brown.’ The 
skinners were soon at work, and we watched the process until the 
clouds of flies drove us back to camp. Some hours passed before 
six men staggered in with the head and neck-skin on poles. Per- 
sonally, I think there is no finer trophy than a bison’s head and 
neck, but you must have a solid wall to fix it to, and the staple 
will probably have to pass through the wall and be clamped on 
the far side. To preserve the heads till they could be properly 
cured, we had brought out with us a large wooden tub, and the 
trackers helped us mix the pickle, which would keep the skin and 
skull in good condition till it reached the taxidermist. Dry-curing 
was too risky at that season, as the monsoon was almost due, and 
any dry-cured skin would have been ruined. The camp was a 
happy place that night, and arrack and tobacco were distributed, 
while we had grilled marrow-bones, and the tongue was salted for 
later use. It turned out to be most excellent, and beat any bought 
tongue I had ever eaten. None of our men would touch the meat 
except the three skinning coolies, who belonged to some pariah 
tribe, and gorged themselves ; all the others, wild men and scantily 
clothed as they were, had exceedingly strict religious scruples on 
that score and refused even to assist in skinning operations. 


(To be continued.) 





LIGHT AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 
AFTER DR. ALOIS CZEPA. 


Tue rays of the sun are the source of all life, whence all organ- 
isms derive their sustenance ; and though plants and animals live 
only through their mutual dependence upon each other, the foun- 
tain of all existence always goes back ultimately to the sun. It 
may therefore appear paradoxical to speak of light as a cause of 
disease. Let us however take a case in point: If we stand on one 
of the sunlit snowfields of the High Alps, without protecting our 
face and eyes against the floods of light around us, we shall soon 
begin to suffer from inflammation of the skin—sun-burn—and thus 
learn the lesson that even light, the giver of life, may be harmful 
to organisms. 

Sunlight is a combination of different kinds of rays ; the shortest 
of these, the ultra-violet rays which are beyond the range of 
vision, have very considerable chemical powers. All organisms do 
not need the same amount of light for their existence, and those 
which are most sensitive to light either evade the direct rays by 
frequenting the shade, or have succeeded in protecting their tissue 
from the chemically powerful rays by skilfully adapting themselves 
to their surroundings. The human organism protects itself through 
the formation of pigment. The brown colour which appears when 
the skin is exposed to sunlight is nothing but a covering, whereby 
the organism is able to prevent the ultra-violet rays from pene- 
trating further into the skin. These ultra-violet rays are absorbed 
as they pass through layer upon layer of air, and this is the reason 
why the sun has more power in higher altitudes than on plains, 
where direct rays produce a bronzing, but only long-continued 
sunbaths would cause a more serious inflammation of the skin. 

From olden days the popular mind has regarded those persons as 
most healthy whose skin bronzes readily, and the complete absence 
of sunburn has always been considered a bad sign. Science has 
fought against this assumption, on the ground that the bronzing 
of the skin is a natural means of protection for the human body 
against the sun-rays, and that, as such, it depends upon the 
strength of the light, the colour of the skin, and, lastly, perhaps 
also the state of health of the affected person. According to the 
popular idea, Southerners would necessarily be healthier than 
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Northerners because they bronze more easily and thoroughly. 
And still, the results of our modern treatment of diseases by sun- 
light seem to confirm the old experience that somewhere there is 
a grain of truth in every popular belief. Observation of tuber- 
cular patients shows that simultaneously with the forming of pig- 
ment a protective matter is produced in the skin, and that patients 
who do not show any signs or only a slight degree of sunburn 
do not improve in health. On the other hand, when patients 
bronze readily the sun-treatment has most remarkable effects 
and causes a vigorous production of the protective matter, so much 
so that we are almost tempted to conclude that the pigment itself 
constitutes a protective body against this disease. 

But there are some persons who are affected to such an extent 
by slight exposure to the sun-rays, even by the strong diffused light 
of an ordinary bright summer’s day, that blisters are formed and 
their skin becomes inflamed as if after severe sunburn. Hither- 
to we had no explanation of this hypersensitiveness, beyond 
ascribing it to a peculiar personal disposition. 

For a long while past a singular disease has been known, endemic 
in Egypt, South America, and in some European countries such as 
Lombardy, Southern France, Roumania, and Thrace; it occurs 
only amongst the poorer people who live mainly on a diet of maize. 
On account of the very conspicuous changes of the skin, this disease 
has been termed Pellagra, meaning ‘ rough skin,’ or also ‘ Greek 
leprosy.’ The course of this disease is extremely slow, and it is, 
at any rate during the first years, confined to the summer months. 
In spring, when the rays of the sun become more intense in power, 
slight inflammation develops upon those portions of the skin which 
are not covered by clothing. This inflammation may be compared 
to ordinary sunburn—the skin reddens and smarts at a touch. 
In the autumn this sensitiveness diminishes, and it disappears 
altogether during the winter, only to reappear again in the follow- 
ing spring. After some years, however, there is a change in the 
aspect of those parts of the skin which regularly become inflamed 
during the summer months; they assume a dark purplish hue, 
and the skin comes off in thick scabs. The patients feel exhausted, 
and have no strength in their muscles; they complain of indiges- 
tion, and feel indisposed to work. At this stage the disease is no 
longer confined to the summer months; though the trouble may 
be lessened during the autumn, it lasts all through the winter. 
The patients become steadily weaker and show signs of decay, 
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whilst the changes in the skin are more and more apparent. The 
skin is very thin, rather glossy, and extremely sensitive to any 
hurt. The limbs stiffen, the hands are bent. The general 
exhaustion and disinclination to work increase to a state of 
stupor; there is a loss of memory, and mental decay follows upon 
the physical decay. After a long decline, the patients die of loss 
of strength and mental derangement. 

It is only natural that this disease—which is by no means un- 
common in the countries mentioned above—should have attracted 
the attention of the medical profession, the more so as, in spite 
of strenuous research, its cause remained quite unknown, and no 
convincing explanation could be found for its development. 

As Pellagra principally attacks the poorer agricultural popv- 
lation, who live almost exclusively on a maize diet, and as the 
whole course of the disease is very similar to that of chronic poison- 
ing, the view has been held that its cause must be sought in the 
maize diet alone. As, however, maize is recognised as a most 
valuable foodstuff, the disease could only be explained through the 
consumption of spoiled grain. This view was strengthened by 
experiments carried out by Lombroso, who from spoiled maize 
prepared a mixture by means of which he was able to kill mice. 
The Vienna pathologist Neusser, however, on the basis of long 
experience, came to the conclusion that no poison is contained in 
maize, and that the poison is only developed in the intestines 
through functional trouble. Other scientists maintained that a 
certain fungus which occurs in maize must be regarded as the 
cause of Pellagra. None of these attempts at an explanation were 
really satisfactory; only the assumption that a diet of maize 
plays a most important part in the development of the disease was 
regarded on all sides as a fundamental truth. 

Gradually another theory gained ground; the cause of Pella- 
gra should be sought not in a poison obtained from maize, or 
rather a poison to be developed from maize in the intestines, but 
in the fact that possibly maize was devoid of some important 
matter, the absence of which, combined with the exclusive diet, 
was responsible for this serious complaint—just as similar 
conditions of disease are found in scurvy, the terror of Arctic ex- 
plorers, and Beri-beri, due to an exclusive diet of rice. Experi- 
ments and research work furnished more and more proofs for this 
assumption, till at last C. Funk laid down that, besides its already 
known component parts, our food contains some yet unknown 
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indispensable ingredients. We are not acquainted with the nature 
of these, except that they are nitrogenous and perishable. They 
have been termed vitamines. Vitamines are mainly contained in 
the outer husk, which is lost when the grain is polished, and an 
exclusive diet of such huskless grains, which have lost their Vita- 
mines, is said to be responsible for the disease. Beri-bert is most 
probably due to this cause, as is proved by its disappearance when 
unpolished rice and other foods are provided. Experiments on 
animals have also shown that an exclusive diet of any given food 
produces signs of disease, and that therefore even a nourishing 
and in itself beneficial food becomes a poison when it is allowed to 
form the sole diet, and that the desire of the organism for change 
of diet constitutes a protective factor. 

Though the theory of the existence of vitamines, and their 
importance to life, brings us many steps nearer to the understand- 
ing of the development of many diseases, it cannot be maintained 
that Pellagra appears invariably where such vitamines are absent. 
As the most conspicuous signs of this disease show themselves 
first of all in the skin, just where it is not protected by any cloth- 
ing, the old popular idea which designates the disease as mal de 
sol has been able to maintain itself in the face of all scientific 
explanations and theories. According to popular belief, the sun, 
or rather the stronger sunlight of summer, must in no small measure 
be held responsible for the development of this disease. 

We have a similar instance in the buckwheat disease. 
Veterinary surgeons and farmers have known for a long time past 
that cattle, sheep, and pigs which are fed on buckwheat are liable 
to severe inflammation of the skin, and to violent irritation which, 
if the animals are exposed to the sun, culminates in death. If 
they are kept in the dark they remain perfectly healthy. This 
disease attacks mainly light-coloured animals which are not pro- 
tected by pigment; it spares darker coloured animals altogether, 
and in the case of dappled ones it only affects the lighter parts. 
Experiments on mice have given the same result, and thus it may 
be considered as an established fact that Fagopyrism is a disease 
dependent upon sunlight. Through an exclusive diet of buckwheat 
the body becomes so sensitive that it reacts upon exposure to 
light, with the result that this disease develops. 

Recent experiments have proved a similar effect of light in the 
case of Pellagra. White mice which had been kept on a diet of 
maize-flour, or on the alcoholic extracts of this flour, lost weight 
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and became over-excitable; the hair fell out, and there were 
symptoms of paralysis, which soon ended in death when the animal 
was exposed to light; whereas another batch of mice, provided 
with the same kind of food but kept in the dark, showed no change 
in their condition. Thus we have here an hypersensitiveness of 
the organism to light, caused by a certain food. It is well known 
that certain chemical combinations have the property of augment- 
ing the susceptibility to light of any substance to which they are 
added. Vogel proved in 1873 that by the addition of certain sub- 
stances photographic plates can be made sensitive to such rays 
as formerly produced only slight or no effect upon them. Ortho- 
chromatic plates, which have been made sensitive to red and 
yellow light by the addition of sensibilisators, are based upon 
this principle. 

The living cell of the animal and plant organism is also made 
especially sensitive to light by the addition of such sensibilisators. 
The red colouring matter, eosin, much used in microscopic 
research, is a case in point. When added to a culture of bacteria 
or infusoria, it has the power to kill off the whole brood in a very 
short time under exposure to light, though it has no effect upon 
them when kept in the dark. At first it was assumed that, under 
exposure to light, the sensibilisators secrete a deleterious poison, 
and the liquid to which eosin has been added was therefore 
exposed to light for a long while; the liquid, however, was not 
rendered poisonous, as those bacteria which were kept in the dark 
remained alive, whereas in due time the others died. Experiments 
with other animals showed the same result. Doses of eosin, each 
of two milligrams, were injected into frogs kept in the dark, and had 
no effect; whilst other frogs which were exposed to light, but 
which had been injected with doses of only 0°15 milligrams each, 
became paralysed after six hours and died the following day. 

Further experiments were made on a more extensive scale, and 
new substances were discovered which have the effect of rendering 
organisms sensitive to light, and to-day it is known that nearly 
all fluorescent substances come into this category, and that those 
rays are the most effective which produce the highest degree of 
fluorescence. 

It is an interesting fact that these fluorescent substances play 
a very important part, and are of frequent occurrence in the domain 
of organic matter. Chlorophyll is a fluorescent green colourinj 
matter which renders plant tissues sensitive to light, and enables 
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the plant to produce starch from carbonic acid and water in a 
way as yet unknown to man. If infusoria are placed in an extract 
made from green leaves containing chlorophyll, they soon die when 
kept in the light, whereas they show no change in the dark. Red 
corpuscles mixed with chlorophyll remain unharmed in the dark, 
but in the light they ‘suffer elimination of the colouring matter 
of the blood, the haemoglobin. 

But in the case of plants, the chlorophyll, far from being 
poisonous in the light, is most essential; combined with light it 
means life to the plant, and it is not surprising to find plants which 
are able to modify the chlorophyll according to their conditions 
of existence and in a mode as may be best suited to their needs. 

Those algae which live in the greater depths of the sea are not 
green but red. The green chlorophyll has in their case been 
replaced by a red one. We know that the phenomenon of colour 
only appears when the rays of light are absorbed, and that a 
‘coloured’ substance always absorbs most of those rays which 
represent its complementary colour—that is to say, red means 
the absorption of the green rays, blue of the yellow rays, and vice 
versa. On examining the different depths of water it was found 
that the red rays of sunlight are retained by the uppermost layers 
of water, and that only the blue and green are able to penetrate 
to a greater depth. The algae living in these depths must there- 
fore adapt themselves to these particular rays, and this they have 
done most effectively by means of their red and yellow sensi- 
bilisators. The alga Oscillaria sancta shows in ordinary daylight 
& brownish-purplish colour; when kept under the rays of red light 
it gradually, in the course of two months, changes its colour to 
gteen, whilst under the influence of green light it becomes red. 

Recently, fluorescent combinations have also been discovered 
in animal organisms, consisting of the colouring matter of the 
blood, which is closely allied to chlorophyll. We refer especially 
to the haemoporphyrin. This substance is related to haemoglobin, 
and is distinguished from it by the absence of iron. Like haemo- 
globin, it has the property of causing extreme sensibility to light. 
When haemoporphyrin is added to a culture of infusoria, and these 
are exposed to light, they very soon perish, whereas it is perfectly 
harmless when added to cultures kept in the dark. The same result 
is shown when the experiment is performed on mice. 

Experiments were also carried out with the so-called ‘ sur- 
Viving ’ frog’s heart. The frog’s heart is not very sensitive, and it 
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is possible to keep it working normally for two or more days, though 
separated from its organism, when kept in a suitable solution 
containing nourishment and oxygen. Several frogs’ hearts were 
kept in such a solution, some in the dark, some under rays of light, 
and no change could be observed in their regular beat. A solution 
containing haemoporphyrin was then prepared, and several other 
frogs’ hearts placed in this under observation. In the dark there 
was again no change, but under the influence of light the beating 
became irregular, and first the ventricles, then the auricles, came 
to a standstill. Such drugs as digitalis or atropine, which in other 
experiments soon showed a stimulant effect, remained here abso- 
lutely inactive. More careful examination disclosed that the 
muscle of the heart was in no way injured, but that the nerves of 
the heart had suffered severely. This result of the investigation 
coincided exactly with the experiments on living animals made 
sensitive to light, which always showed in the first instance a serious 
derangement of the nervous system, leading sooner or later to the 
death of the subject. 

It is now interesting to observe that haemoporphyrin, or its 
antecedent haemoglobin, has always been found in abundance in 
the bodies of persons suffering from Hydroa aestivalis, which shows 
itself in inflammation of the skin and blisters under exposure even 
to diffused light. The theory that this disease was due to light 
has now been placed on the firm basis of experiment. If the 
assumption that the buckwheat disease is also due to light were to 
be justified, then a substance corresponding to this theory must 
be found in buckwheat. And in fact it has been possible to extract 
from buckwheat a fluorescent red colouring matter, fluorophyll, 
which has not been found in ordinary grasses and fodder plants. 
Experiments are at present being carried on with maize-meal, 
with which it is possible to produce conditions similar to those 
of Pellagra, and it may safely be assumed that maize also contains 
some such fluorescent substance, which acts as a sensibilisator. 

Though the infectious character of the dreaded small-pox is 
probably due to some bacillus hitherto unknown to us, we may say 
that some of the symptoms, especially those affecting the skin, 
are due to light. : 

Our knowledge of the existence of sensibilisators has, however, 
certainly not yet led us to a full explanation of the diseases due to 
light. Though we know that they are due to light, and that, 
through appropriate agents, the body is made sensitive to light 
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to such an excessive degree that it may perish, we do not compre- 
hend the mechanism of these diseases. As always in such cases, 
the question in point is not solved, but the more we investigate 
the more new problems confront us, which again are infinitely 
divided and subdivided. Nature still remains the great secret, 
retreating as we fancy we approach. This, however, is the very 
essence of science—never to come to a finish, a permanent con- 
dusion. To fulfil its object definitely and thus rest satisfied 
would mean the end, the death, of science. 

It is advisable therefore not to bring forward suppositions which 
as yet are only starting-points for investigation. Only a few 
threads are at present in our hands, but they will serve as a clue 
and help us to feel our way along until we are able to grasp the 
great net in which are gathered thousands of threads in millions 
of points. We must be grateful that the way has been opened 
tous. Through insight into this entirely new problem presented 
by the development of diseases, medical science will derive the 
greatest benefit. For as, through our knowledge of poisons and 
their action on the body, we have learned to use them as medicines, 
8 we may hope to compel hypersensitiveness to light into the 
service of mankind, and thus succeed in changing the ill effects 


of light into healing qualities. 
Ciara Boye. 





THE PRIGE OF THE PICTURE. 


THE storm that had been threatening for the past half-hour broke 
with sudden fury ; the wind blew fiercely from the Atlantic ; the 
rain came sweeping down in torrents. 

Major Garside hurried toward a thatched, whitewashed 
cottage that stood on the slope of the hill overlooking the road 
and the bay. He made his way quickly up the brick pathway 
between withered flowers and knocked. Scarcely waiting for the 
voice that answered, he pushed open the door. 

‘Do you mind if I come in out of the wet ?’ he asked. 

‘Come in, yer honor, an’ welcome!’ 

For a moment he could distinguish nothing in the gloom save 
the red glow of a turf fire; and then he wiped the rain from his 
eyes and saw, standing in front of him, a man and a woman. 

They were old and weather-beaten and wrinkled, and they 
gazed at him as friends greeting a friend. And all at once it 
struck him that he had never before seen faces so full of sadness 
and suffering as these. 

‘Sit down, yer honor!’ 

The woman, dressed in black and wearing on her head a white 
cap that reminded him vaguely of Flanders, dusted a chair for him 
with the corner of her apron. 

‘Thank you,’ he said. Breathing heavily, for his wound and 
the gas in his lungs still troubled him, he seated himself. ‘I must 
apologise for intruding like this, but the storm caught me.’ 

The woman’s thin lips twitched into a little smile that faded 
swiftly, as though life were too serious and bitter for her to relax, 
and she turned and moved across the kitchen to the fire. 

‘Has yer honor walked far?’ said the man. 

‘From the camp.’ 

‘A fine walk, yer honor, whin the weather that’s in it is fine.’ 

Like the woman, he had the look of one whose sorrow is t00 
deep to be cast aside. His frame had shrunk with old age, yet 
his shoulders were square, and he carried himself very upright 
and stiff. His hair and moustache were snow-white; his face 
was brown; his eyes were grey and keen, and sombre; he wore 
a suit of old and faded frieze—a jacket with side pockets that 
reached almost to his knees, breeches, and leather gaiters. 
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‘I didn’t think the day could change so suddenly,’ said Gar- 
side, mopping his khaki tunic with his handkerchief. ‘That’s the 
worst of Ireland this time of year. In another five minutes I’d 
have been drenched to the skin!’ 

‘Hah!’ said a soft, purring voice. ‘ Drenched to the skin, 
eh, Major! You'd have been as bad as I was!’ 

And then Garside realised that there was someone in the 
kitchen whom he had not seen. 

A man clothed like a fisherman in a blue jersey and trousers 
and carpet slippers sat in an arm-chair by the fire. He was a 
stout, clean-shaven man, with a pale face and big nose and black 
hair and a smiling mouth, and his hands, folded on his stomach, 
were soft and white and smooth, and the diamonds in his rings 
glittered in the firelight. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Garside. ‘I never knew anyone 
else was here.’ 

The fat man chuckled. 

‘Don’t mention it! I hardly know I’m here myself.’ 

Garside was puzzled. The fat man was not a fisherman, 
neither was he a gentleman, quite; there was in his manner and 
his voice something that jarred. 

‘Were you caught in the storm, too ?’ he asked. 

‘No, sir, not caught in the storm, but wet to the skin, never- 
theless. As a matter of fact, sir, I would have been dead half an 
hour ago but for our friend, Mr. Barridaw, here.’ He paused 
as though to allow time for such a stupendous statement to be 
grasped and digested. ‘ Yes, I would have been dead.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Garside wondered whether he was expected to 
say ‘I’m sorry! ’ or ‘ How dreadful! ’ or ‘Splendid!’ or what ; 
and then he decided that the fat man reminded him of some huge 
white Persian cat, soft and silky and well fed, and very friendly, 
yet with the cat’s cold look in his eyes that made intimacy 
impossible, 

‘I was, like yourself, Major,’ said the fat man, ‘ deceived by 
the weather. I was out by myself, sailing—sailing is a hobby of 
mine—when a squall caught me and upset my boat.’ Again he 
paused. ‘I clung to the keel, of course, but I passed through a 
terrible quarter of an hour before Barridaw came up in his boat 
and dragged me out of the water. A dreadful experience, Major, 
I assure you.’ 

‘Dreadful!’ said Garside. But it wasn’t dreadful, he knew. 
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The story had not moved him. He had seen too many men, 
better a thousand times than this fat man, die violent deaths to 
care. 

‘I believe,’ said the fat man, ‘that I am correct in saying that 
I was losing my hold on the boat when you arrived ! ’ 

‘You were that, sir,’ said Barridaw. 

‘Ah!’ He nodded. ‘And then, sir’—he was speaking to 
Garside once more—‘ then Barridaw rowed me ashore and brought 
me here and insisted that I change into these—er—garments ’—he 
glanced down at his stomach and legs and raised his eyebrows as 
though amused—‘into these—er—garments, which belong to his 
son, his own being—er—too small for me. And that is why I am 
warming myself by his hospitable fire and waiting for a cup of 
Mrs. Barridaw’s most excellent tea, which will, I trust, be ready 
immediately.’ 

‘In one minute, sir,’ said the old woman. 

‘You’ve had a narrow escape,’ said Garside, rousing himself. 
‘I congratulate you.’ 

‘Thank you!’ said the fat man, beaming. It was almost as 
though he had added ‘ And now, having acknowledged that, we 
can be friends!’ 

He held out his hands to the fire and rubbed his knees. 

‘ Barridaw,’ he said, ‘I won’t forget what you’ve done for 
me! You understand !’ 

‘I did nothin’, yer honor!’ 

‘You saved my life! Is that nothing!’ 

‘It was Heavin’s mercy I was nigh handy, sir.’ 

The fat man smiled. 

‘Major,’ he said, looking toward Garside, ‘ would it be taking 
a liberty if I introduced myself? I have no card on me, 
course!’ He patted his jersey in the places where pockets woul 
have been had he been wearing his own clothes. ‘ But my name, 
Major, is Overeck: Claude Overeck !’ 

‘And mine is Garside.’ 

‘Indeed. Major Garside, I’m pleased to meet you.’ 
extended a fat, white hand which Garside took gingerly and 
dropped after the slightest possible pressure. ‘I knew you wett 
a Major, from your badges of rank . . . naturally!’ 

‘Would ye like yer tay now, yer honor ?’ said Mrs. Barridav¥. 

‘Why, thank you,’ said Garside. ‘It’s very kind of you, Ms 
Barridaw, I’m sure.’ 
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Presently Overeck, a cup of tea in one hand, a slice of hot soda 
bread in the other, began to talk about himself. 

‘I’m over from London for a few days’ rest. Been working 
too hard, so my doctor says. He told me unless I took a vacation, 
by hook or by crook, he wouldn’t answer for the consequences. 

‘I like Ireland. Always have. I’ve Irish blood in me. Do 
you know, Major Garside, I was strongly advised to give County 
Cork a wide berth. Rubbish, eh! A delightful spot! A man 
can’t go to the Continent these days, can he? Where can he go 
to, then ? Ireland’s the very place. 

‘Terrible the way this war upsets even one’s own private 
affairs, isn’t it? It’s entailed a tremendous amount of respon- 
sibility on one like myself, I can assure you. War work. Finance. 
Munitions. Shipping. An everlasting round of worry.’ — 

He finished his soda bread and waved his hand in the air. 

‘One must make sacrifices for the common good!’ He 
stopped then and frowned, and it seemed to Garside that he was 
recalling something, a memory that was unpleasant. ‘By Jove! 
Supposing now I’d been drowned! Just when I was going ahead 
so splendidly! Cut off in the middle of everything!’ 

‘You wouldn’t have been the first,’ said Garside gruffly. He 
disliked the fat man more than any man he had met for a long 
time. And why? He did not know. 

‘Quite so! In the Army, eh!’ said Overeck. ‘No doubt. 
I was in the Army, myself, Major, fora . . . a few months. My 
health gave way, and they said I’d be doing more useful work if 
I went back to the City. A disappointment for me; but what else 
could I do? All the same, Major, with due respect for your 
opinion, not even a soldier can accustom himself to the thought 
of a sudden end, eh! It’s a terrible thing to die without warning.’ 

And then the old woman, who was seated at the head of the 
table, knitting, spoke in a low tone. 

“If you’re afther makin’ yer paice with God, sir, ye can go 
happy, warnin’ or no warnin’! ’ 

‘Quite,’ said Overeck, with a little smile. ‘Oh, quite!’ 

Garside rose to his feet and went to the window and looked 
out into the rain. The little kitchen was hot and stuffy. It was 
difficult to breathe with comfort. He wanted the fresh air. He 
“aga to escape from Overeck. The man’s personality tormented 


He turned. 
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Overeck, his face white against the smoke-blackened chim- 
nhey-piece, was talking about his travels to Barridaw, who stood 
grim and stiff and rigid, his arms folded across his chest, listen- 
ing. Mrs. Barridaw was no longer knitting. She sat with her 
eyes closed, her hands folded in her lap. 

And then Garside saw on his )eft in the corner, between the 
window and the door leading to an inner room, a little shrine. 

On the whitewashed wall there hung an ivory crucifix. On 
either side were two little religious pictures, such as he had seen 
in the shop windows in Cork often, framed in black. On a shelf, 
covered with some gold embroidered cloth beneath the crucifix, 
were two silver candlesticks with unlit candles, a string of beads, 
two books, bound in black and gold, and, resting against the wall, 
a small painting, framed in tarnished gold. 

Art had had little part in his life. The only pictures that 
appealed to him were battle pictures, by Lady Butler or De 
Neuville, such as hung on the walls of the mess in peace time; 
or pictures of horses and dogs—fox-hunting or shooting or racing. 
But this little painting in the gold frame, the flight into Egypt, 
the Virgin and Child and Joseph, so dark and cracked that it had 
been difficult at first to discover what was depicted, had a quaint. 
old-world simplicity that charmed him. 

Overeck was still talking. 

‘Nothing happens by chance. That’s my contention. I was 
brought here this afternoon for some good reason. Barridaw, I’m 
@ generous man. I’m going to help you, financially.’ 

‘I beg your honor’s pardon,’ said Barridaw, ‘if it’s money ye 
mane, I wouldn’t dhrame of it!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Overeck said pompously. ‘Why, you saved my 
life! But for you I wouldn’t be here at all!’ 

He looked so indignant that Garside wondered what was the 
precise value he set on his existence, and whether he would be 
willing to pay in full an equivalent in cash. 

Barridaw cast a quick, uneasy glance at his wife. 

‘Yer honor,’ she said, ‘ we’re ould people, Pathrick an’ me. 
an’ we want for nothin’. We're afther settin’ our hearts on higher 
things than money !’ 

Garside, still standing by the little shrine, was puzzled. The 
Barridaws, husband and wife, were an amazing pair ! 

Overeck, a ridiculous figure in his jersey and tight-fitting blue 
trousers, heaved himself out of his chair, grunting. 
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‘It’s hard on me, Barridaw, I must say. You put me into a 
false position. You saved my life . . . and you take no reward!’ 

He spoke to Garside. 

‘Still pelting, ech, Major! We'll have a wet walk of it, won’t 
we! Hullo!’ He had seen the little shrine. ‘Hullo, what 
have we here, eh ?’” 

He drew near, and Garside saw a sudden alertness flash into 
the sleepy eyes, flicker for an instant, and die down again. 

‘H’m!’ He seemed to be considering something in his mind. 
‘Hm! Very nice; ver-ry nice, indeed!’ 

He stood for a while without speaking, his podgy fingers 
stroking his double chin. 

All at once he turned quickly. 

‘As I said before, Barridaw, there’s my side of the question. 
You’ve done me a great service. Can’t we arrange some little 
scheme, eh, Barridaw, by which I preserve my self-respect and 
can go away feeling I’ve been able to help you—-er—purchase some 
little thing for your— er—wife or your home ? No, don’t interrupt !’ 
He raised his hand. ‘Please! I want to help you. You won’t 
take a money reward for the service you did me. Well and good, 
I appreciate your motives. But I want some little memento of 
this afternoon. Now, Barridaw, supposing you let me buy this 
little picture ?’ 

He pointed to the painting in the tarnished gold frame. 

‘It’s a curious little thing,’ he continued. ‘Of no intrinsic 
worth, of course; but I assure you, if you permit me to take it 
away with me, I shall value it beyond anything in my collection.’ 
He laughed lightly. ‘I’m a collector of paintings, in a small way, 
of course . . . in a ver-ry small way. Barridaw, I'll give you 
whatever you like to ask for this little picture. Ten pounds, 
fifteen ...eh! Can we strike a bargain ?’ 

‘No, sir; I wouldn’t sell that little picture to anyone.’ 

“Won’t, eh!’ Overeck smiled, a rather weak and foolish smile. 
‘It’s worth no more, Barridaw, I give you my word!’ 

‘It would be robbin’ you, yer honor. You're offerin’ us all 
that money bekase you think that we saved yer life.’ 

Fifteen pounds! thought Garside. Ten! For a life so 
precious! A bargain, indeed ! 

‘I like the little painting,’ said Overeck. ‘In spite of its 
drawing and the colour, I like it. It’d remind me of an experi- 
ence I won’t forget. And I’d be giving you something in return. 
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The money’s nothing, of course, I know. But I’d really feel | 
was helping you.’ 

‘We couldn’t part with that little picture, sir. It’s here now, 
yer honor, this twinty years. The ould Colonel gave it me— 
Colonel Otterley. He commanded the Battalion.’ 

‘Were you in the Army ?’ said Garside. 

‘Faith, I was, sir! Firsht Battalion, Royal South Irish 
Fusiliers. The finest Reg’mint ever was in the sarvice. Beggin’ 
yer honor’s pardon! Color-Sarjint. I dhraw me pension to this 
day, sir!’ 

‘South Irish, eh!’ said Garside. ‘My brother commanded 
the Second Battalion over in France.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Barridaw. ‘I know, yer honor. Me oldest 
boy was his Reg’mintal Sarjint-Major, sir.’ 

‘Really!’ Garside looked at the old man and his wife in 
growing astonishment. ‘My brother was killed last year.’ 

‘ At Messines, yer honor. Me boy was killed by the same shell. 
I’ve his medals yonder aside me own.’ 

And then Garside saw in a little glass-fronted cabinet near 
the fireplace two rows of medals: in the top row, the Afghanis- 
tan medal, the Roberts star, the Zululand medal, the Egyptian 
medal, the Khedive’s star, and the Long Service medal ;_ beneath 
were the two South African medals for the Boer war, the Indian 
General Service medal, the Military Cross, the D.C.M., and the 
red, white and blue ribbon of the Mons star. 

‘They’re afther sindin’ us his Military Cross since he was 
killed, yer honor, an’ a letther from the second-in-command of the 
Battalion, sir, tellin’ us what a fine soldhier he was.’ 

‘And you knew who I was when you heard my name, then!’ 
said Garside. 

“We did, yer honor. I keep in touch with the ould Reg’mint 
always.’ 

Overeck interrupted. 

‘And this—er—little painting,’ he said, ‘was given you...’ 

‘By Colonel Otterley, sir.’ And though Overeck had asked 
the question Garside noticed that Barridaw was addressing him. 
‘He commanded the Firsht Battalion in Afghanistan whin we 
marched from Kabul to Kandahar. Afther he left the Army he 
came to live in the big house yonder, over the hill. It was 
an Afghan bullet he had in him for elevin years that got the 
betther of him in the ind. 
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‘One mornin’ he sint down worrud for me to come up to the 
house, an’ whin I got there he said he would give me a present to 
remember him by, an’ he gave me the little picture, yer honor. 

‘He tould me it was worth nothin’, but it came to him from 
his father’s father. They were fightin’ in Spain, they were, same 
as they’re fightin’ in France now, but it was agin’ the French in 
them days, an’ the ould Colonel’s grandfather was in command of 
the Reg’ment when they tuk that place by sthorm, Badajoz. Ye 
can see the name on the Reg’mintal Colour to this day. 

‘There was tarr’ble doin’s whin the throops got into the town, 
an’ the Colonel’s grandfather found some of the South Irish ram- 
pagin’ through a big house, crazy with dhrink, lootin’ an’ firin’ 
their rifles at the chiny ornaments an’ breakin’ the furniture an’ 
worse, an’ an ould Spanish lady, with the young ladies gathered 
‘roun’ her, all on their knees, prayin’. 

‘He dhrove the min out of the place, clapped an armed guard 
on the door, an’ said if he found any of his Reg’mint or any other 
Reg’mint within so many yards of the house, he’d have them shot. 
An’ the ould lady was so grateful, yer honor, for what he was 
afther doin’ for her an’ her gerr’ls, she gave him the little picture 
ye see on the shelf. An’ the ould Colonel gave it to me. He 
wanted me to have somethin’, he said, to remember him by, bekase 
of the time he was wounded an’ me carryin’ him whin he wasn’t 
able to walk. 

‘The most of his things, his plate an’ his sword an’ his medals 
an’ such like, he left to the ould Reg’mint. I’m tellin’ ye, sir, 
the Colonel was a grand man always. He died tarr’ble poor. 
Lerken, the brewer from Cork, bought the house an’ had it repaired, 
an’ he’s livin’ there now.’ 

The little old man turned to Overeck. 

‘An’ that, sir, is the raison I’ll not part with that little picture. 
{t manes more to me than anything else I have.’ 

Overeck nodded gloomily, it seemed, and then frowned. 

‘I understand,’ he said. ‘A sentimental attachment. I 
can’t argue about that, can I? I would have valued it for the 
same kind of reason as you do. Your Colonel was right, though, 
when he said that the picture was worth nothing, but it’s inter- 
esting, undoubtedly. Most interesting.’ 

‘Yer honor,’ said Mrs. Barridaw suddenly. 

She was standing and her husband looked at her uneasily. 

‘Margaret,’ he said. 
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‘Yer honor, I’m gettin’ an ould woman now an’ I’m not 80 
sthrong as I was, but I’m afther thravellin’ the worruld, Irelan’, 
Englan’, Egypt, India, Africa, with the Battalion, an’ I know, 
yer honor, that money never yet helped man, woman, nor child 
the way they was hopin’ without the blessin’ of God Almighty 
came with it! 

‘Pathrick here ses that the little picture ye’re afther talkin’ 
of manes everything to me an’ him, bekase of the ould Colonel an’ 
the Reg’mint! He’s wrong. It manes everything, the little 
picture, for a betther raison than that.’ 

‘Well,’ said Overeck. ‘ Well, Mrs. Barridaw!’ 

‘Yer honor, in the Arrmy whin ye’re young an’ sthrong an’ 
ye’re fightin’ the worruld over an’ livin’ hard between whiles, 
mebbe you don’t give the credit where it belongs, to God an’ His 
Holy Saints! But whin ye’re ould, ye get to thinkin’ what’s 
pasht an’ rememberin’ yer sins, an’ it’s thin ye must make yer 
paice with God, if ye can! Pathrick an’ me, we tuk life aisy in 
the ould days. We had what we wanted, always. It was the 
same afther we left the Army.’ 

Overeck stifled a yawn. 

‘ Any little comfort an’ happiness we had, it came from the 
pension, or the money we had saved, or from the sale of a young 
horse we were afther rarin’, or mebbe the pigs or a heifer or two, 
or the hins! 

‘An’ thin, yer honor, Dan, me oldest son, was killed, an’ me 
heart was broke. An’ I saw, thin, yer honor, that I was a bad 
ould woman an’ the Saints had turned from me. 

‘I crept down here, yer honor, late that night, whin all was 
dark, only the light of the moon shinin’ in through the windy, 
an’ I wint down on my knees where ye’re sthandin’ this minute, 
an’ I axed the Blessed Mother to pray for me an’ to inthercede 
with the Most High an’ to beg for forgiveness for the sins I had 
black on my sowl, an’ to spare me boys to me, Terence an’ 
Pether ! 

‘An’ as I knelt there I heard someone an’ I opened me eyes 
an’ there was the Holy Mother herself, just as she is in the little 
picture, yer honor, smilin’ tendherly. An’ she put out her hand 
an’ she tould me what I was afther axin’ would be granted me. 
I’d git me reward.’ 

The little wizened woman turned to her husband. 

‘ An’ thin, I dunno what happened afther, for whin I came to 
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meself I was layin’ on the fioor with Pathrick bendin’ over me, 
rubbin’ me hands. Is it thrue ?’ she said. 

‘It’s thrue,’ said the old man. 

‘Yer honor, my prayers were answered. Terence, my young- 
est boy...’ 

‘Company Sarjint-Major in the Guards,’ said the old man. 
‘Out since the beginnin’ an’ never out of the line save whin he wint 
home on leave!’ 

‘Terence, my youngest son, who was fightin’ in France, whin 
we lasht heard from him, a month before, wrote to me from London. 
They were afther sindin’ him home. Without cause, so far as he 
knew. He’s there now. He’s never gone back ag’in. 

‘An’ thin, yer honor, as soon as a letther had time to thravel 
the distance, we heard from Pether, my second boy. He was 
fightin’ in Palestine, yer honor, Jerusalem an’ all.’ 

‘Reg’mintal Quarther-Masther-Sarjint, Fifth Battalion, South 
Irish, yer honor,’ said Barridaw. 

‘He wrote, yer honor, to say he was sick with the fever in 
Cairo an’ was comin’ home. He’s in England now, with the Third 
Battalion, as safe an’ sound as ever he was. An’ that, yer honor, 
is one of the raisons why we could never, as long as we live, part 
with the little picture.’ 

‘You ought to be very happy, Mrs. Barridaw,’ said Garside. 
‘Very happy, indeed.’ 

‘Yer honor,’ she said fiercely, ‘I’m the most mis’rable woman 
alive. A wicked, selfish ould woman. Night afther night I pray 
for a sign . . . an’ there’s no sign!’ 

There were tears in her eyes and her voice trembled. 

‘ Pathrick, dear heart, shall I tell ?’ 

The old Colour-Sergeant stared at her gravely. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ ye’d betther. Say there’s no paice for ayther 
of us.’ 

She drew herself up to her full height. 

‘Yer honor,’ she said, ‘I prayed for my sons. An’ my 
prayers was answered by the Holy Mother herself. Did I think 
of Pathrick? Did I think of the secret we’re afther huggin’ to 
our bosoms this five an’ fifty year? I did not. I forgot. 

“In the ould bad days, yer honor, whin we were young, Path- 
rick an’ me, young an’ courtin’, there was another man, in another 
Reg’mint, that wanted me. A bad man—married, yer honor ; 
but it makes no diff’rence now. 
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‘Me father was a Sarjint in the Battalion, Pathrick a Lance- 
Corp’ril. He an’ the other man had words one night. They were 
dhrinkin’, the pair of them. Dhrunk, if ye like it betther. What 
that other man said to me rings in me ears now. 

‘ Pathrick sthruck him. Jist one blow, yer honor, but it killed 
him. Pathrick sthruck him an’—his heart was rotten—he fell to 
the groun’, dead. I saw it with me own eyes. 

‘Yer honor, nobody ever larnt what was the way he was 
killed. Pathrick was never even suspected. We said nothin’. 
At firsht we were happy. An’ thin, little by little, yer honor, as 
the years wint by an’ we growin’ oulder an’ oulder, the thought of 
the other man an’ how he was killed an’ his wife cryin’ her heart 
out bekase he was gone, come back to us. 

‘That was the beginnin’. Yer honor, ever since, day in day 
out, we'd be sufferin’ torments, Pathrick an’ me, for what was 
done in a moment of anger. Nothin’ we did would bury the pasht. 
An’ whin that night I knelt on my knees an’ axed might me sins 
be forgiven me an’ me two boys be spared me, I forgot poor ould 
Pathrick, that’s my husband this fifty and three years now . 
an’ the blood of a fellow soldhier red on his hands. . .’ 

She stopped talking and stood gazing intently at the little 
picture as though hoping for another miracle to happen. Her 
face was set in tense agony, the tears streamed down her withered 
cheeks, her nands were clenched by her sides. 

No one spoke. 

Presently she sighed, and the spell was broken. 

‘I see,’ said Overeck thickly. ‘Yes, of course. You'll have 
your prayers answered, Mrs. Barridaw. They must be. Don’t 
despair. . . not for one moment! Everything ‘Il come 
right. I speak from experience . . . I know what prayer can 
do!’ 

Garside roused himself. Overeck was talking nonsense. He 
hated him with a blind hate that almost frightened him. 

A gleam of golden sunlight shone through the little window 
on to the case of medals opposite. The little shrine was in shadow. 
The fire was dying out. 

‘The rain’s stopped,’ said Overeck. 

‘Yes,’ said Garside ; ‘it’s time for me to be moving.’ 

Overeck was putting on an old blue jacket, puffing with the 
exertion of thrusting his arms into the sleeves which were too 
tight for him. 
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‘Hah!’ he said. ‘Hah! We'll walk together, Major. If 
you've no objection, of course ! ’ 

Garside stiffened. 

‘Certainly,’ he said. 

And, after all, what objection could he have to walking a mile 
or so with a man whom he would never meet again so long as he 
lived, of his own free will, anyhow! 


At the top of the hill overlooking the bay Garside paused. 

‘Going far?’ he asked. 

‘I left my car,’ said Overeck, ‘a car I hired in Cork—at the 
inn at the cross-roads: Hannagan’s, they call it. Can I give you 
a lift anywhere, Major ?’ 

‘No, thank you. As a matter of fact, if you’re going to 
Hannagan’s we separate here. You keep to the road and bear 
off to the right ; I take the path over the fields.’ 

He put his elbows on the top bar of the old gate and looked 
at the view spread out before him : green grass and yellow stubble, 
woods, brown and yellow in autumn tints, hedges, ploughland ; 
little white cottages, with blue smoke drifting lazily from their 
chimneys ; the wide sweep of the bay with the headland beyond ; 
the open sea, reflecting the glory of the sunset—gold and orange 
and crimson ; and in the sky little fleecy clouds of coral pink. 

* You wouldn’t think we were in October, would you ? ’ he said. 

‘A wonderful country, Ireland, Major. The more I see of it 
the more wonderful I think it!’ 

‘Especially Sinn Fein,’ said Garside. 

‘Precisely,’ said the fat man; and he also put his elbows on 
the top bar of the gate. ‘Precisely. But that old couple we 
left back in the cottage now...’ And again Garside saw the 
curious flicker in the sleepy eyes. ‘Splendid types, eh! I tell 
you, Major, their faith amazes one!’ 

Garside nodded. 

‘I don’t understand them. We English never do. It’s dis- 
piriting. We’re in the year nineteen eighteen and they talk calmly 
of visions and miracles! Why don’t they say dreams and coin- 
cidences, eh ? And after spending the best part of their lives in 
the Army, too!’ 

“My dear Major!’ said Overeck. ‘Why doubt? Mrs. Barri- 
daw saw what she said she did. Undoubtedly. Religion’s all 
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she and her husband have to comfort them! That little picture 
now: think what it means to them!’ 

‘They'd never part with it, of course,’ said Garside. 

‘You and I might think them silly,’ said Overeck, ‘ but they're 
not. I admire them.’ 

Idly, he began to pick with his fingers at the gate-post. The 
wood was grey-white with age and very soft. 

‘I’m glad I saw them,’ he said presently. ‘ Barridaw saved 
my life. Major Garside, I’m a man of my word. I’m not going 
to be cheated out of my wish to do something for him.’ 

He held a piece of broken wood from the gate-post in the palm 
of his hand. 

‘Everything happens for some reason or other, just as I said, 
Major. This piece of wood now...’ 

He pressed his lips tightly together and whistled softly. 

‘Well,’ said the Major. 

‘Believe much in religion, Major ? ’ 

Garside was annoyed. ‘Yes. Certainly.’ 

He looked at the watch on his wrist. 

‘T’ve got to be going. I’ll be late, if I don’t push on.’ 

“Do you know, Major, if I really wanted that little picture 
I'd get it!’ 

‘No. No, Mr. Overeck. I don’t think so. The Barridaws 
won’t sell. There’s not enough money in the world to make them 
part with that picture.’ 

He climbed the stile. 

Overeck was examining the piece of wood in his hand. 

‘Going, Major? Good evening.’ 

‘Good evening.’ 

‘Glad to have met you.’ 

Garside nodded. He could not in common honesty say he was 
glad to have met Overeck. 

At the other end of the field he turned and looked back the 
way he had come. 

Overeck was leaning over the gate watching him. 


Garside stood in the crowded lobby of the hotel and read his 
paper. Someone spoke to him. He glanced up quickly and his 
heart sank. 

In front of him was Overeck. 
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‘Well, well, Major Garside, so we meet again.’ 

Once more it was impossible to ignore the outstretched hand 
that felt so warm and soft. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Overeck! Still in Cork ?’ 

‘Still in Cork. And you, Major?’ 

‘ Court-martial up at the barracks.’ 

‘Ah, hah!’ Overeck gave a loud laugh. ‘They work you 
sometimes, Major, do they? Well, well, it happens to all of us. 
I’m leaving for London to-morrow. And not empty-handed, 
either. Not empty-handed, Major. By no means!’ 

Garside said nothing. He wished that Overeck would go away. 

‘What say to a drink, Major, eh ?’ 

‘No, thank you; not just at present.’ 

‘Never press a man against his will, Major; that’s my rule. 
A cigar, though? No harm in that, eh! You don’t get a brand 
like this, often—not these days, I assure you.’ 

Garside sighed. 

‘Thank you.’ 

Overeck beamed. 

‘You’ve not seen our friends, the Barridaws, again, have you, 
Major ? ’ 

‘No, I’ve not.’ 

‘Ah!’ Overeck nodded his head two or three times. ‘ Well, 
I have. I motored out yesterday afternoon. I—er—wanted to 
take back the clothes I borrowed an’—er—get my own in 
exchange: the suit I had on when Barridaw saved me.’ 

Garside was wondering how he could escape from this smug- 
faced plutocrat without rudeness. 

‘Major, I’ve got something to show you. Something that 
will interest you.’ 

‘I’m afraid I haven’t much time to spare,’ Garside began. 

‘Now, Major, you listen to me. If you were curious about 
Mrs. Barridaw’s story, then you ought to see what I’ve got in my 
room. It ’ull take five minutes at the most. Come!’ 

Against his judgment Garside followed him to the stairs. 

‘One floor up only. Major, you'll be surprised, I promise 
you.’ 

When the door of the bedroom was shut and locked, and when 
Overeck produced from a leather trunk a despatch box, and from 
the despatch box took the little picture that had stood on the 
shelf under the crucifix at the cottage and put the picture on the 
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chest of drawers and thrust his thumbs into the armholes of his 
waistcoat and chuckled, Garside could acknowledge that he had 
kept his promise. He was more than surprised, he was stunned. 

‘Well,’ said Overeck, chewing his cigar. ‘ Well, Majer! 
What about it, eh ? Seen it before ?’ 

‘ Barridaw’s painting.’ 

‘Pre-cisely. Said I’d surprise you, eh! I have. Major, you 
told me I wouldn’t get that picture. I made up my mind I would. 
I did. It’s here. Mine!’ 

He grinned and wagged his head ponderously. 

‘Did they sell it, then ?’ 

‘Sell it! Hah, hah! Sell! Ho, ho! Major, you make me 
laugh. Excuse me, won’t you? But, ho, ho! Sell it! Why, 
you said yourself money couldn’t buy that little picture! Money 
for that! My dear sir, my very dear sir, something much more 
valuable ! ’ 

‘More valuable than money ! ’ 

‘Major, you see that little painting! All black and dirty, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Weird lookin’ production, altogether, isn’t it?’ 

‘ Why, yes,’ said Garside. ‘So weird I’m inclined to ask why 
you went to the trouble of trying to get it!’ 

Overeck drooped one heavy lid and smiled. 

‘Ah, why did I? Worth nothing, of course!’ 

Garside shot a quick glance at him. There was a note of 
triumph in Overeck’s voice. 

‘You don’t mean to say it’s good, eh ?’ 

‘Good!’ said Overeck. And then he threw all restraint aside. 
He stamped up and down his bedroom, roaring with laughter, 
slapping his huge thighs, stopping every few steps to bend 
double and gesp for breath. ‘Oh, my stars! my sacred soul! 
Good! my aunt!’ 

He came close to Garside and put his hands on his shoulders. 

Garside stepped back quickly. 

‘Good! Pardon, Major! sorry! Good! Do you know that 
little picture, that insignificant, worthless painting, that those two 
old jugginses treasured—that little picture isa Titian! An early 
Titian } 

‘You get me, Major? A picture by one of the greatest of 
the old masters! It’s worth... its worth,,, He finng out 
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his arms, then, with a gesture expressing magnificence, abundance, 
‘It’s worth thousands! Thousands, Major! And it’s mine... 
it’s mine!’ 

He actually did a few steps of a funny little dance that made 
Garside wonder seriously whether he had drunk too much wine at 
dinner. 

‘ How do you know it’s a Titian ?’ he asked. 

Immediately Overeck became serious. 

‘Listen, Major. There was a Highland officer in the lobby 
standing near you when I spoke to you just now. What Regiment 
did he belong to ?’ 

‘Black Watch,’ said Garside, surprised. 

‘How do you know ?’ 

‘How do I know! Why .. . his badge, his sporran, his hose 
tops, the tartan of his kilt .... Why do you ask that ?’ 

‘It’s as easy for me to know this is a Titian as it is for you 
to know what Regiment a man belongs to. See? I’m an expert. 
Picture buying is one of my hobbies! Picture selling’s another ! 
I know a man, an American, who'll give me for this . . . Lord! 
what won’t he give me ?’ 

He broke into a series of wheezy chuckles. 

‘ You said you paid something much more valuable for it than 
money ! ’ 

‘I did, Major. I did.’ 

Overeck’s grin of triumph was growing almost unbearable. 
Garside wondered what this fat, pussy-cat man would do were he 
suddenly, without a word, to hit him hard on the face. 

The temptation was great. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets. 

“I must go,’ he said. 

‘ Just a minute,’ said the fat man. ‘No money in the world 
would have bought that picture. But I paid ’em. Major, they 
think I’m the finest man in the world. The very finest. I made 
them happy. The sins they were so scared of ... pooh!’ He 
blew upon his closed fist and straightened his fingers. ‘Gone! 
like that! The picture was everything they had, but what I gave 
for it is worth more to them than the rest of the world put 
together: worth more than five hundred thousand pictures, 
whether those pictures worked miracles or were given them by 


bankrupt old colonels or what ! 
“And, Major, only a very foolish man would disappoint that 
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old couple! You understand! Only a very cruel man would 
rob them of the greatest happiness they’ve ever had ! ’ 

Garside unlocked the door. 

‘Good night,’ he said. 

As he reached the corridor he felt that if Overeck was not 
already mad he soon would be. 


The Battalion closed up and halted. At the word of command 
the men fell out and seated themselves on the grass by the side of 
the road. Major Garside dismounted and handed his horse over 
to a bugler and walked quickly up the brick pathway between the 
withered flowers. 

Barridaw came to the door of the cottage and saluted. 

‘Good mornin’, yer honor!’ 

‘Good morning, Barridaw !’ 

And now he was here, what more could he say ? 

‘A rout’ march, yer honor!’ 

Garside glanced back, swiftly, at the men in khaki, resting, 
and the calm sea, and the headland, and the blue sky, with the 
sea gulls flying. 

‘A route march,’ he said. 

‘Fine-lookin’ young fellas,’ said Barridaw, wistfully. ‘Fine 
lookin’ young fellas. An’ they’re goin’ over the sea to the fightin’ ! 
An’ some will be killed, an’ some will be wounded . . . yer honor, 
I was a soldhier meself . . . Color-Sarjint in the South Irish: a 
fine Reg’mint: an’ now I’m an ould, ould man; too ould to be 
thinkin’ of wars an’ soldhierin’, but I’m afther findin’ paice at 
last ... an’ I’m happy... the happiest man in all Irelan’ 
this day! Will ye step inside, yer honor ?’ 

Garside passed into the cottage. 

Mrs. Barridaw sat in the big chair in the corner, leaning back, 
her hands in her lap, folded, her eyes closed, a look of such calm 
happiness and peace in her withered face that for an instant 
Garside, unaccountably nervous, for no reason, thought that she 
was dead. 

Barridaw approached her. 

‘Margaret! The Major’s here...’ 

She turned and smiled at him. 

‘God save yer honor!’ She rose to her feet and smiled at 
him. ‘ Will ye sit down, yer honor. There’s a cup of tay ready 
this minute ! ’ 
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He shook his head. 

‘No, Mrs. Barridaw, thank you! It’s a five minutes’ halt. 
We've got to march on almost at once. I called because. . .’ 

He stopped. Because of what! Because he had brought the 
Battalion this way on purpose! Because he distrusted Overeck’s 
story! Because he wanted to know how much he had paid for 
the picture! Because he felt that they had been robbed! He 
scarcely knew. 

‘I wanted to thank you for your kindness to me the day you 
gave me shelter in the storm .. .’ 

‘It’s an honor you did us by comin’,’ said Barridaw. 

Garside glanced at his wrist watch. Time was passing. He 
had wasted half of his five minutes already without asking the 
question : the question that he could not ask. 

And then, on a sudden impulse, he crossed the room and stood 
in front of the little shrine. 

On the whitewashed wall there still hung the little ivory 
crucifix ; on either side were the two little black-framed pictures 
of saints ; the two candles were lit; and on the gold embroidered 
cloth, where the picture of the flight into Egypt had rested, was 
a little silver box. 

Garside turned. Barridaw and his wife smiled at each other 
tenderly. 

‘The painting!’ he said. ‘ Where is it ?’ 

‘Yer honor,’ said the old woman ; and in her eyes he caught 
a glimpse of her dead youth looking at him. ‘Yer honor .. . it’s 
gone ! ” 

You didn’t sell it!’ he said. 

‘Would we sell it!’ she said. ‘No, yer honor, no! But the 
gintleman—God bless him !—that was here the day it rained, yer 
honor, he tuk it away with him.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Garside slowly; ‘I thought you said you 
wouldn’t part with it! That it was the most... the most 
valuable thing you owned . . . you and your husband!’ 

He was no mystic, and yet a sense of mystery gripped him. 
Here, in broad daylight, with the men of the Battalion outside, 
waiting for him to give them the order to fall in: here, in this 
little cottage, he was face to face with some invisible power, so 
great that against his will, against his common sense, his knowledge 
of the world, he felt awed and startled. 

“What became of it ?’ he asked sharply. 
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Husband and wife glanced at each other. And then the old 
woman slid her hand into her husband’s, and she turned to Gar- 
side and spoke softly, almost as though he had been a child, asking 
questions of his mother. 

‘That little picture, yer honor, was all we had. I thought 
there was nothin’ under heaven I’d have in place of it. There 
was. 

‘Ye wouldn’t suppose, yer honor, that the little picture 
would have any value to anyone else but me an’ Pathrick. But 
it had. That gintleman, yer honor, ye met there, set great sthore 
on it. Not for any worth that it had, but bekase when he was a 
little fella his mother give him one the livin’ image an’ all of it. 
The same little picture! He would like it, the one we had, as a 
. . . @ memento, he said, of the day Pathrick pulled him out of 
the wather. 

‘He tould us he wasn’t as good a man as he might be. He 
wasn’t ready to die. An’ whin he was dhrownin’ he vowed that 
he’d give what he valued most, yer honor, his most precious 
possession, if his life was spared. An’ that’s what he’s afther 
doin’. He dhrove out here from Cork, yer honor, two days ago, 
an’ he gave it me, me an’ Pathrick, an’ we gave him the little 
picture he wanted so bad!’ 

‘But what did he give you ?’ Garside asked. 

‘ Somethin’ that was given him, yer honor, by a holy man who 
was dyin’. He tould you, yer honor, he was in the Arrmy for a 
time. He was. He was fightin’ in Palestine. He was with the 
throops whin they tuk the Holy City, Jerusalem, the same as 
me boy, Pether!’ 

Garside swallowed a lump in his throat. His heart was thump- 
ing like the sound of guns in the distance. 

‘What is it?’ he said. ‘Quickly. I can’t wait.’ 

‘ This,’ said the old woman. 

She crossed herself and bowed her head, as though praying. 
Then, very reverently, she opened the little silver box and there 
Garside saw a piece of wood, old and soft and grey-white with 
age, and with a feeling of despair, of helplessness in the face of 
tragedy, he recognised the piece of wood that Overeck had taken 
from the gate-post. 

‘The dear knows why Pathrick an’ me should be blessed the 
way weare! Yer honor, the Holy Mother didn’t forget us! The 
weight of our sins is lifted . . . glory to God! An’ the gintle- 
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man, yer honor, that brought us this happiness, we pray for him 
night an’ day! May he be rewarded the way he desarves! ’ 

‘But, Mrs. Barridaw . . .’ 

And then Garside checked himself. The words of anger and 
scorn and indignation he would have said died on his lips. What- 
ever the piece of wood might be, it represented to this old couple 
something so precious, so holy and mysterious and wonderful, 
that they bowed in humble adoration. 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked once more. 

‘Yer honor!’ The old woman lowered her voice to a soft 
whisper. ‘ Yer honor, a piece of the thrue cross on which our 
Lord was crucified . . . from Jerusalem !’ 

‘The cross!’ said Garside. ‘The cross!’ 

He stumbled out of the cottage into the fresh air. 

He glanced at his watch. The five minutes had become ten. 
He saw the Adjutant looking at him from the road. He blew his 
whistle. 

‘Fall in!’ he said. 


The mess sergeant came into the ante-room with the morning 


papers. 
Garside looked up from the letter he was writing. 


‘What news to-day, someone? Where’ve we pushed ’em to 
now ?’ 

‘By God! then it’s true, then! they’ve got the mail boat!’ 

‘Who did ?’ said Garside. ‘And what mail boat ?’ 

A subaltern brought the paper over to where he sat. He read 
that the Leinster had been sunk between Kingstown and Holy- 
head. Hundreds of lives had been lost. 

‘I wonder if poor Tubby and that draft of ours got through 
safely !’ said the subaltern. 

And then Garside read in the list of passengers drowned the 
name: Claude Overeck, of London: and the print went blurred 
in front of his eyes, and he sat for a while staring out of the 
window and seeing nothing. 

‘They got the picture, too,’ he said. 

‘ What’s that, sir?’ said the subaltern. 

‘I was thinking,’ said Garside slowly, ‘of a man I met once 
who bought a picture and paid for it.’ 

W. Townend. 





IRELAND UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
BY ‘CALTROP.’ 


IRELAND, in the old days, I speak of the period of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, was a pleasant enough country to live in. 

Political differences undoubtedly existed, and were often ex- 
pressed in public with the utmost virulence, but behind all this 
outward show of hatred there lay a certain half-humorous toler- 
ance, and many Irishmen who denounced each other openly could 
meet in private in perfect friendliness and even mutual esteem. 

I can illustrate my meaning by referring to an incident that 
occurred in the career of a friend of mine, who, in the days of the 
arrests under the ‘ Crimes Act,’ was a District Inspector of Con- 
stabulary in a western town. 

Like most young constabulary officers, he lived in furnished 
rooms in the town. The owner of the house, a local tradesman, 
was president of a branch of the National League, and was, of 
course, a prominent ‘patriot.’ It happened that two of the ‘ boys’ 
had been arrested for some agrarian or political offence, and it 
was my friend’s duty to convey them on a certain day to the 
railway station for trial at the nearest assize town. On the pre- 
vious evening he had a visit from his landlord. After a little 
friendly talk on general topics and the production of the inevitable 
drinks, the landlord proceeded to the real object of his call. 

‘I’m afeard there'll be trouble about thim prisoners, sir.’ 

‘Trouble, Murphy? I’m sorry to hear you say that. But, 
anyhow, you know I must do my duty.’ 

‘ Ah, sure of course I know that, sir, and small blame to you. 
But the boys will want some sort of a dimonstration—there’s no 
holding thim. And I was thinking that maybe you and me could 
fix it up between us that there’d be nobody hurt.’ 

‘ Well now, there’s some sense in that. What’s your idea ?’ 

‘My idea is this, sir. When you’re on the way to the station 
with the prisoners, myself and the boys will meet you at the cross 
roads and make out to stop you. You'll halt your men and come 
forward to speak to me as the leader. You can warn me, pretty 
loud, that you won’t be interfered with in the execution of your 
duty. Then I’ll make a bit of a speech, so that all the boys can 
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hear. I’ll have to call you ‘the paid minion ofa foreign tyranny’ ; 
but you won’t mind that, sir, will you ?’ 

‘Not a bit, Murphy. Call me any old thing you can think of— 
it’ll make no difference between us. Well, go on, what next ?’ 

‘Well, then you'll say you'll have no more talk with me, and 
you'll order the men to fix bayonets.’ 

‘Right. And what will you do?’ 

‘Tl go back to the boys and tell them that we’ve made our 
dimonstration, and that it’s now our duty to go home and avoid 
bloodshed.’ 

‘Yes ; but can you get them to go?’ 

‘Is it me, sir? Bedad I can, easy. You leave that to me— 
it'll be all right. Only you’d better start half an hour earlier, the 
way you won’t miss the train.’ 

‘Good for you. Well, that’s settled then. I'll depend on you. 
And now I think another little drink wouldn’t hurt either of us!’ 

Next day the comedy was played as rehearsed, with unquali- 
fied success. Murphy concluded a fine oration in the following 
fashion : 

‘Boys, we’ve made a grand dimonstration. We've protested 
against the incarceration of our fellow-countrymen ; we've won a 
moral victory for the cause of Ireland that'll resound through the 
civilised would. But we’re unarmed men. We've only our bare 
fists against the bullets, bombs, bayonets and artillery of the Saxon 
oppressor, and therefore it’s now our duty to our beloved country 
to go home quietly and avoid trouble. Away wid yees home!’ 

Everyone went home happy. 

Murphy’s point of view may be taken as fairly typical of that 
of the country trader of the time. I remember a man of very 
different type who also contributed, perhaps unconsciously, to the 
softening of the asperity of political feeling in Dublin. This was 
the late Michael Manning, or ‘ Mick,’ as he was generally called. 

He was a well-known journalist, and a stout Nationalist and 
Parnellite, but so lovable a human being that his gigantic figure 
—he stood six feet four—was always hailed with welcome in any 
gathering in Dublin. In his early youth Mick had been rather a 
“boyo,’ as they say. On one occasion he had been engaged with 
other young bloods in some kind of knocker-wrenching and lamp- 
breaking riot in his native city of Waterford, and had been arrested. 
He was brought up before the bench, of which his father happened 
to be the presiding magistrate. The stern parent showed no 
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partiality, and sentenced his son to a fine of two pounds or fourteen 
days’ imprisonment. Mick promptly declared that he would go 
to gaol, as he hadn’t two pounds. His father paid the money, 
and then, turning to a brother magistrate, remarked, ‘ If I’d known 
that blackguard son of mine was going to play me a trick like that 
I'd have—I’d have fined him half a crown.’ 

Mick had a Gargantuan love of good living that seemed to go 
well with his colossal frame and gay personality ; but he some- 
times carried it so far as to injure his health, and it was perhaps 
fortunate for him that he occasionally got into trouble for making 
inflammatory speeches and had to spend periods of enforced 
abstinence in prison. At a time when political excitement had 
temporarily subsided, he happened to be introduced at a dinner 
party to the Right Honble. Gerald Balfour, who was then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. ‘I’m honoured and delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Balfour,’ said Mick, ‘ for, as a matter of fact, I’m under great 
obligations to your family.’ 

‘Very good of you to say so, Mr. Manning,’ was the reply. 
‘May I ask what the circumstances were ? ’ 

‘Oh, your brother Arthur saved my life, when he was Chief 
Secretary.’ 

* You astonish me,’ said Mr. Balfour. ‘ How did that happen ?’ 

‘Well, you see, I’d been eating and drinking a bit too much— 
a silly habit I’d got into. Well, he ran me in three times under the 
Crimes Act, six weeks at a time. I assure you that each time | 
came out with a new liver.’ 

That was the ‘kind of man Mick Manning was. On paper and 
in public he was capable of being quite ferocious when his feelings 
ran away with him, but in private life he really liked his bitterest 
opponents as much as they liked him, which is saying a good deal. 
It is easy to understand how his very personality dissipated rancour 
of any kind. I wish there were a few men like him alive in Ireland 
now. 

The sympathy and even friendliness which existed between 
political opponents had their counterpart in the understanding 
that always held between adversaries in the celebrated faction 
fights which were a recognised factor in rural life in the south and 
west of Ireland. It was a tradition that members of certain clans 
should fight when they happened to meet in numbers at a fair; 
but their was no real enmity in the matter—it was really analogous 
to a football match in England—and any interference on the part 
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of the law was to be resisted even to the point of perjury. A friend 
of mine who had just been ordained to a curacy in a Church of 
Ireland parish in the west, happened to be in the county town on 
a fair day. A gigantic peasant, flourishing a blackthorn, suddenly 
projected himself into the centre of the square, yelling ‘Is there 
eer a Fox in the town ?’ 

My friend, who was new to the place, wondered why anyone 
should look for a fox in the fair, but he soon discovered that the 
reference was not to the quadruped but to the clan whose surname 
was Fox, for two Foxes immediately appeared from nowhere, 
and, precipitating themselves on the champion, proceeded to 
belabour him with their clubs. Everybody joined in, including 
my friend, who, as a worthy member of the Church Militant, is 
always ready for a scrap in the interests of peace. He escaped 
with a broken hat and a torn coat. Finally the police intervened, 
amid universal disapproval, and rescued the original challenger, 
who was seriously injured. Next day, the two Foxes were charged 
in court with a grave assault. But their victim, who appeared 
on crutches, with his head bandaged, perjured himself like a 
gentleman, and swore positively that his injuries were entirely 
caused by ‘ having a drop of drink taken, and falling off the cause- 
way on to a lump of a stone in the road.’ He further declared 
that neither of his alleged assailants ‘laid a finger on him,’ a state- 
ment which was probably correct—it was blackthorn sticks they 
used. The two prisoners were triumphantly acquitted. 

At the risk of appearing to digress, I must make further allusion 
tomy friend the curate (who is now a rector), because he is to a certain 
extent an example of a type of Irish Protestant clergyman which 
is, to my great regret, becoming extinct. He is, in the best sense, 
@ thorough sportsman: in fact, though one of the most rigid 
churchmen I know, he is a sportsman even in theology, and scorns 
to take what he regards as an unfair advantage of the other side. 
Among his parishioners were an old couple, the husband, a land 
steward, being a fanatical Protestant; while the wife, a former 
Roman Catholic, always attended the parish church with her 
husband, for whom she had great affection. At the old man’s 
death he left his savings to his wife, with my friend the rector as 
trustee. The trust was faithfully carried out and the old lady 
carefully looked after. A year or so later, as she lay on her death- 
bed, the rector, who had visited her constantly, asked her the 
following question: ‘Now, Mrs. MacGregor, we’re old friends. 
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Tell me the real truth. Would you rather have me or Father 
Sullivan (the R.C. priest) at the end? It won’t make any 
difference in our friendship.’ 

The poor old thing hesitated a little, and then blurted out: 
‘Well, sir, as you say it'll make no difference between us, I'd | 
like to see the priest.’ 

The rector promptly hailed a small boy in the village street. 

‘Micky,’ he called out, ‘run up to Father Sullivan as quick as 
you can, and tell him he’s wanted here.’ 

I do not wonder that my friend is as popular among his Roman 
Catholic neighbours as amongst his own parishioners. In politics 
he is an uncompromising and outspoken Tory, and in his lonely 
western parish no law exists at present. But when he went away 
last year for his annual holiday, his fiercest political opponents, 
the local Sinn Feiners, saw to it that nobody dared to touch so 
much as an apple in his orchard. 

Before settling down in a western rectory, my friend was 
transferred for a couple of years to a curacy in Belfast, where 
he had an interesting experience of the results of a mixed marriage. 

On his arrival he paid the usual round of visits to make the 
acquaintance of the congregation. At one house he was received 
by a woman, who asked him into the sitting-room. 

‘Come in, your reverence,’ she said. ‘I’m a Catholic, myself, 
but my husband is a member of your church. He’ll not be long, 
and he’ll be fine and glad to see you.’ 

The curate sat down and lit his pipe by invitation. On looking 
round the room he noticed that a picture of King William the 
Third on his white horse, which hung over the fireplace, was faced 
on the opposite wall by a print of the then Pope, Leo the Thirteenth. 

‘I’m glad to see,’ he remarked, ‘that King William and the 
Pope don’t fall out.’ 

‘ Ah, not a bit, sir,” was the reply, ‘no more than my husband 
and myself. Sure, he’s the quietest man living, and we never have 
any trouble except once a year.’ 

‘That’s on the Twelfth, I suppose’ (the 12th July is the great 
Orange anniversary). 

‘Ay, the Twelfth, right enough. When he comes home with 4 
sup of drink in him, after being all day with the drums, he looks 
at His Holiness very wicked. Then he takes him down from the 
wall and jumps on him. Then he goes to bed very quiet.’ 

‘Well, and what do you do?’ 
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‘Nothing, your reverence, till next morning. Then I gets up 
early, I takes down King William, and I goes out and pawns him 
and buys a new Pope with the money and hangs him up. And I 
leaves the pawn-ticket on the chimney-piece.’ 

‘ And what does your husband say when he finds King William 
gone ? ’ 

‘Never a word out of him, sir. He just takes the pawn-ticket 
and goes out and releases King William and puts him back. And 
we're quiet and peaceful for another year.’ 

‘ You’re a wise woman,’ said my friend, ‘and your husband’s 
a lucky man.’ 

In the old days, at least, the inhabitants of Belfast, like their 
countrymen in the South and West, had an intense dislike of police 
interference. It is on record that certain sentences of imprison- 
ment, passed some years ago on Roman Catholics convicted of 
assaults on Protestants during a riot, gave great offence to their 
Orange adversaries. ‘Is it put a Belfast man in jail,’ they cried, 
‘for breaking a man’shead ? Hasn’t hearight todo it if he’s able?’ 

But, as far as my recollection goes, the bitterness engendered 
by differences of religion has always been a factor to be reckoned 
with in the North of Ireland, and the very name of the Pope has 
become, to the Orange party, the symbol of everything they detest. 
The mothers even use it to their children, as English mothers 
once did that of the Black Douglas, as a kind of bugbear, and 
small toddlers are warned not to go near a dangerous pond because 
‘there’s wee popes in it.’ 

I can remember many stories which illustrate the mental 
attitude of the Northern Protestants to the Pope. A street orator 
in Belfast was heard denouncing the then Government for their 
lukewarm tolerance of Romanism—the present Earl of Balfour 
was at the time Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

‘ An’ is Mr. Balfour a good Protestant ?’ he cried. ‘ He is not, 
an’ I'll tell ye why. He plays gowf ona Sunday. An’ do ye know 
what gowf is? I'll tell ye. It’s a game where ye’re always trying 
to put a wee ball in a hole. An’ don’t ye think a man like Mr. 
Balfour would be better employed trying to put the Pope ina hole?’ 

My younger brother, returning to Ireland from a holiday in 
Scotland, was thus accosted in the train from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
by a fellow traveller who had read his name on his Gladstone bag. 

‘ Ye’ll be a Protestant, from yer name, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes, as a matter of fact, I am,’ was the answer. 
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‘ An’ where’ll ye be from ? ’ 







































‘From Dublin.’ it 
‘Ye’re from Dublin, are ye? Well, they’re a quare people 
there. I’m a Belfast man, myself, an’ I never could get on with ag 
them.’ hij 
My brother expressed some astonishment, remarking that tit 
Dublin people were generally supposed to be kind and friendly Cr 
to strangers. see 
‘ Well, I don’t think they’re friendly,’ observed the Northerner, the 
‘an’ I'll tell ye why. I was in Dublin one night, late, an’ I was Cre 
terrible thirsty. So I went into a public-house an’ ordered a glass An 
of beer. An’ there was a man standing next to me drinking peo 
whiskey. An’ I says to the man, raising my glass, very polite Ye 
(for I’d have ye know I’m a polite man), ‘ To hell with the Pope’ son 
I says. An’ the man says ‘If ye say that again I'll belt the face acct 
off ye.’ Now, I don’t think that was friendly.’ do 
This aspiration regarding the eternal destiny of the occupant in t 
of the chair of St. Peter is often used in Orange circles instead 
of such sentiments as ‘ Here’s luck’ or ‘Cheerio.’ It is also whi 
occasionally used as a test of the company. For example, a Dublin grov 
physician of my acquaintance, returning from a visit to Belfast, ther 
was aware of an appalling noise in the next railway carriage. of t] 
The row generally culminated in the forcible ejection of some it st 
traveller when the train reached a station. He enquired of a bet 
quiet-looking man who entered the carriage what was the cause 1 
of all the trouble next door. a scl 
* Ah well, ye see,’ was the reply, ‘ ye can’t be too careful who const 
ye’re travelling with, and the boys in there—well, they’re just JF foste 
“* poping it” to make sure.’ custc 
That is to say, anyone entering the carriage was required to de-Ai 
express the popular sentiment as to the Pope’s future on pain of almo 
being summarily hurled on to the platform. forms 
I shall try to reproduce, as far as possible in his own words, the r 
an example given at a club in Dublin by a Northern K.C. of the of th 
intensity of religious prejudice on both sides in the North of Ireland. & gre 
“Tf ye’re talking,’ he said, ‘about the strength of religious was 
feeling in the North I'll tell ye what happened to a friend of mine, — Lord 
a doctor in Banbridge. He had a very distinguished man staying § who : 
with him—a war correspondent who’d been out in the Russo- a 
t 






Turkish war. So he thought it would be a grand idea to get this 
great man to give a lecture for some local charity—the prevention 
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of cruelty to fleas, or the like of that—I forget what it was, but 
it was a very laudable object. 

‘Well, the war correspondent was a decent wee man, and he 
agreed to give the lecture, and himself and the doctor sat up two 
nights drinking whiskey and sodas and trying to think of a good 
title. At last they made up their minds to call it “‘ Under the 
Crescent and the Cross,” on account of the Russo-Turkish war, ye 
see. Well, the two lads hired the biggest hall in the town and had 
the whole place placarded with ‘“ Under the Crescent and the 
Cross,” sure they thought they were going to have a grand audience. 
And when they got there to give the lecture, there were only three 
people in the room. An’ do ye know why? Well, I'll tell ye why. 
Ye see, on account of the Crescent the Catholics thought it was 
something to do with Freemasons, and they wouldn’t go. And on 
account of the Cross the Protestants thought it was something to 
do with ritualism, and they wouldn’t go. And there was nobody 
in the room but two Unitarians and a Mohammedan.’ 

So much for the North. In the rest of Ireland the bitterness 
which now undoubtedly exists is a plant of comparatively recent 
growth. To trace the exact cause of it is a little difficult; but 
there is a good deal to be said for the view that the development 
of the Gaelic League along lines very different from those on which 
it started was an important factor in accentuating lines of cleavage 
between different classes and creeds. 

The Gaelic League was founded in 1893 by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
a scholar, a folk-lorist, and a Protestant land-owner. In its original 
constitution it eschewed politics. Its stated objects were the 
fostering of Gaelic speech, Gaelic games and literature, Gaelic 
customs; in short, it advocated what its founder called ‘the 
de-Anglicisation of Ireland.’ The success of the movement was 
almost instantaneous. Classes for the teaching of Gaelic were 
formed all over the country, the Roman Catholic clergy took up 
the matter warmly, and the parish priest was usually president 
of the local branch of the League. Moreover, the idea attracted 
8 great many men whose love for Ireland as their native country 
was entirely independent of politics; men such as the present 
Lord Ashbourne, who for a time refused to speak English to anyone 
who could speak any other language, and who still wears, with 
much grace and dignity, the saffron kilt which his researches lead 
him to believe was the ancient Irish costume. (It is fair to say 
that his view has been challenged by other archaeologists ; but 
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Lord Ashbourne’s design for Irish dress has prevailed, and is quite 
popular amongst extreme patriots.) 

But the non-political character of the Gaelic League did not 
last, except in name. Mr. Arthur Griffith, always an able and 
sincere opponent of the Union, saw great political possibilities 
in the League, and succeeded in exploiting it to further his own 
views. The Sinn Fein movement, which he founded, crystallised 
into a distinct political expression the somewhat vague aspirations 
of patriotism absorbed in the branches of the League ; and, while 
it would be too much to say that every Gaelic Leaguer became a 
Sinn Feiner, there is little doubt that almost every Sinn Feiner 
is a member of some branch of the Gaelic League. 

At any rate, the effects of these two powerful organisations 
proved more far-reaching than their founders contemplated. One 
result was the isolation of the Anglo-Irish people, and, incidentally, 
that of Dr. Douglas Hyde himself, who felt constrained to resign 
the Presidency of the Gaelic League in 1915. That the Anglo- 
Irish from Jonathan Swift down to W. B. Yeats have been a 
valuable asset to the literature and culture of Ireland cannot be 
denied. But it is idle to pretend that their native language is 
anything but English, therefore modern Ireland has apparently no 
place for them. I think Mr. Griffith himself, to do him justice, 
probably regrets such an outcome of his life’s work; but he has 
now the Gaelic language tied round his neck. I fear he may find 
it a heavy burden. 

But the most deplorable result of all, to my mind, is the extinc- 
tion of the sense of humour in the younger generation in Ireland. 
The power of self-criticism, the faculty of laughing at oneself, 
that most essential characteristic of the humorist, is entirely lost. 
Thus, for example, while not three members of the Dublin Cor- 
poration can read or speak Gaelic with any facility, it is insisted 
that all official letters shall begin with the words ‘ A chara ’ instead 
of ‘Sir’ or ‘ Dear Sir,’ and end with ‘ Mise le meas mor’ instead 
of ‘Yours Faithfully’ or ‘Yours very truly,’ the rest of the 
communication being written in English. I understand that 
since the Provisional Government has been established the same 
instruction has been issued to the Irish Civil Service. This 
regulation has doubtless the merit of adding to the gaiety of 
nations, but no Gaelic Leaguer can see anything funny in it. 

I think the lack of humour in modern Ireland was never more 
1 This article was written before the lamented death of Mr. Griffith. 
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clearly exemplified than on the occasion of the first production 
in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, of ‘The Playboy of the Western 
World,’ by the late J. M. Synge in 1907. Synge’s masterpiece, 
now regarded as a classic, has since been widely translated and 
played throughout the civilised world ; but the patriots in Dublin 
would have none of it, on the ground that the character of the 
hero was ‘ an insult to Ireland.’ They hissed and hooted to such 
an extent that the actors could not be heard. Poor Synge, whom I 
knew quite well, and whose quiet sincerity and directness I had 
always admired, was entirely at a loss to understand the violence 
with which his piece was received. At the second performance, 
at which I was present, an experiment was tried which turned out 
unfortunately. The management packed the stalls with students 
of Dublin University who were all in favour of the play. But their 
leader, a noted amateur pugilist whom I shall call Moore, had 
obviously dined not wisely but too well, and insisted on getting up 
to make eloquent speeches in support of Synge’s genius during 
the actual performance, thereby creating at least as much dis- 
turbance as the opponents of the piece. My friend the late Sir 
Hugh Lane indignantly seized Moore by the lapels of his coat in 
order to put him out. Lane was always fearless, but was physic- 
ally slight and frail, and I felt nervous lest he should be damaged 
by the boxing undergraduate: so I tackled the latter prudently 
from behind, grasping his arms above the elbows. Some of his 
friends, thinking I was mishandling him, rushed to pull me off 
him, and the result was a very pretty scrimmage which made me 
imagine I was back at school playing Rugby. At the end of it I 
found myself lying across a bench and being helped by one of my 
late opponents, who remarked, ‘Hope you’re not hurt. You 
know, you oughtn’t to do it: you're too light a man for a scrum 
like that.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I am,’ I answered, ‘ but there’s no harm done: 
it was quite a friendly scrap, I really rather liked it.’ 

“Yes, that’s all very well,’ he said, ‘ but I assure you, you went 
the wrong way about it with Moore. If you had just touched him 
on the elbow and said ‘Come out and have a drink, old chap,” 
he’d have gone like a lamb.’ 

Quite a valuable lesson in diplomacy. I have tried to remem- 
ber it ever since. 

The arming of Ireland in 1913 had serious consequences—in 
saying so much I hope I shall not be regarded as trenching on 
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politics—but in Ireland at the time the matter was not taken 
seriously : the fact is, that it is only by means of a strenuous 
effort and a good deal of English assistance that Ireland can take 
anything seriously. When the North obtained arms it was gener- 
ally looked upon as a fair and sporting consequence that the 
South should get arms too, and I knew about six young people 
of the Protestant land-owning class who actually took part in the 
gun-running for the South. One of these, on the outbreak of the 
war, applied for a commission in the Navy. An attempt was 
made to stop the appointment on the ground that he had been a 
gun-runner. He expressed himself very indignantly to me on 
the matter. 

‘Of course I was gun-running,’ he said, ‘that was a joke, as 
anybody might see. But this is serious business.’ 

In the end he got his commission and did good service—he 
was a first rate sailor-man. 

I remember very distinctly the beautiful August morning on 
which we got news of the declaration of war. I had been staying 
with a friend who had a week-end cottage in a fishing village 
twenty miles from Dublin. We got the papers early, and as we 
were starting in my friend’s car for the city he called out to a 
passing fisherman, ‘ Have you heard the news? War’s declared.’ 

‘Is that a fact, sir? That’s terrible. But,’ looking round at the 
sea and sky, ‘they have a fine day for it, anyhow, thank God.’ 

Ireland’s part in the war has been minimised, unfairly minim- 
ised, I think, when I remember that at least fifty personal friends 
of my own have left their bones in France and Gallipoli. The 
truth is that Southern Ireland went very well in the early days, 
from the undergraduates of Trinity to the corner-boys who flocked 
to the Dublin Fusiliers. But the ill-omened rebellion of 1916 
(which was at first extremély unpopular), with its unfortunate 
consequences, changed everything. 

The ‘rising,’ as it was called, was regarded with dislike and 
contempt by the populace of Dublin. They were not scared— 
all classes did their shopping under fire quite cheerfully—but they 
were distinctly bored and thought the whole thing quite uncalled 
for. The singular indifference displayed to rifle fire was, of course, 
often the result of ignorance, as in the case of a lady in a shawl 
who insisted on crossing Sackville Street in a hail of bullets. By 
some miracle she was not hit, and, on reaching the other side of 
the street, she remarked to a friend whom she encountered— 
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‘ Bedad, they couldn’t fool me wid their blank carthridge.’ 

I think the finest example of courage I ever saw was that of 
my next-door n2ighbour, who, though he suffered from an un- 
usual physical horror of shooting, yet schooled himself to walk 
every morning a distance of a mile and back through the firing 
in order to bring to an old lady news of her son, who lay wounded 
in hospital at the outskirts of the city. I accompanied him once ; 
he was in agony all the time, but quite determined. It was a 
remarkable instance of the domination of the resolute will over 
the shrinking body, and reminded me of Turenne before leading 
a cavalry charge. 

‘Tu trembles, carcasse! Mais si tu savais ou je vais te mener 
tu tremblerais plus encore!’ 

For a short period the looters had a satisfactory time. One 
old woman, who by individual enterprise had made quite a valu- 
able collection of boots and shoes from a shop in Sackville Street, 
found she had omitted to take one of a pair of very smart boots 
which had especially excited her admiration. She hid her booty 
under the body of a dead horse which then decorated the pave- 
ment, and went back to the shop for the coveted boot. But on 
her return she found that her store had disappeared. Indignantly 
she called for the police. 

‘Polis, Polis, where are yez at all ?’ 

Alas ! there was no response. 

‘ Musha bad scran to yez all then. Here’s all me boots and 
shoes stolen. And I thought this was an honest town.’ 

The English troops who marched in from Kingstown were 
tather mystified as to the kind of adversaries they had to deal 
with, and found great difficulty in understanding the nature of the 
quarrel. A smart young sergeant, halted on the road, inquired 
of a friend of mine who was giving tea to the soldiers, 

“Could you tell me, ma’am, what are the Sinn Feiners? Are 
they a religious sect or a benefit society ?’ 

And towards the end of the week a man I know asked a 
sentry on one of the bridges how things were going. 

‘Very well, sir, I’m told,’ was the answer. ‘They’ve all sur- 
rendered now, except some of the hill tribes.’ 

The execution of the leaders of the rebellion caused an almost 
instantanous revulsion of feeling in Ireland. It is proverbially 
easy to be wise after the event, and I may as well be honest and 
admit that at the time I did not see as clearly as I do now the 
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gravity of a psychological error which was then regarded as a 
military necessity. I was very sorry for P. H. Pearse, whom I had 
met years before. He was then a young barrister, a dreamy ideal- 
ist, attractive on account of his gentle and amiable personality. 
Most of the young men who were prominent in his wild scheme 
were enthusiasts like himself, who would probably have been 
laughed at by the Irish people had not their execution turned 
them into martyrs. I remember, shortly afterwards, seeing three 
ladies, who were by no means Sinn Feiners, ostentatiously walk 
out of a Dublin drawing-room when Sir John Maxwell entered it. 

For many reasons I do not propose to deal with the graver 
side of more recent events. They were certainly serious enough ; 
but, like most things, they had also their amusing side. Here is 
an example which happened during the occupation of the Black 
and Tans. There were, of course, two distinct bodies. The 
original Black and Tans, so called because they wore Khaki uni- 
form with a black cap, were ex-soldiers recruited for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, while the Auxiliaries, who were generally 
more in evidence, were all ex-officers. Both, however, were lumped 
together in Ireland under the generic name Black and Tan, so, in 
using the term in its popular sense, I must not be understood as 
conveying any disrespect to the gallant Auxiliaries. 

A certain County Court judge had become unpopular owing 
to the large amounts of compensation for injuries to property he 
had felt obliged to give against the county, and it was considered 
necessary to station an armed guard in the hotel in which he was 
staying. A young solicitor engaged in one of the cases before the 
Court was staying at the same hotel, and on going upstairs with 
one or two friends to the bedrooms was stopped on the first land- 
ing by a very intoxicated Black and Tan who was guarding the 
judge’s door with a very shaky revolver. 

‘I’m going to—hic—shoot any man that comes up these stairs 
to-night,’ he assured them. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow,’ remonstrated one of the young men, 
‘you can’t do a thing like that on Saturday night. Think of the 
hideous mess you’d make on the stairs.’ 

‘Don’t care. I’m guarding the—hic—bally judge.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ argued the other, ‘ but you really can’t shoot 
people on Saturday uight—it simply isn’t done. The servants 
are always late on Sunday morning, and you’d never get the carpet 
cleaned.’ 
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‘Well, then,’ exclaimed the Black and Tan, ‘if I can’t shoot 
you, why shouldn’t I shoot the bally judge?’ Here he threw open 
the door, exhibiting the judge fast asleep. ‘Look at him there 
—he’s got no friends—nobody’d miss him. I tell you I’d shoot 
the bally judge for two pins. Do you dare me to do it ?’ 

The ultimate fate of the judge was fortunately decided by a 
comparatively sober comrade, who, grasping the situation, ran up 
the stairs and accosted the guard with, 

‘It’s my watch now, old chap, your time’s up. You can go 
down and get a drink.’ 

The guard raised no objection. 

Under the treaty the Black and Tans disappeared, and the 
Provisional Government took charge. The following story is told 
of the transfer of the Castle. I cannot vouch for its absolute 
truth, but I tell it as I heard it. 

A very smart young staff captain presented himself at the 
Free State headquarters and, addressing the officer in charge, 
informed him that he had come to arrange for the taking over of 
the Castle Guard by the Free State troops, adding ‘I’d like to see 
your General.’ 

The Free State officer thereupon called to the sentry at the 
door, ‘ Mike, go and tell Pat he’s wanted.’ 

The following dialogue was overheard in a Dublin tram-car 
shortly after the treaty had been arranged. 

First Citizen. ‘ Well, now, isn’t it a grand thing we have our 
liberty at last ?’ 

Second citizen. ‘Liberty, morya! Much liberty there’s in 
it. Sure, isn’t there more shooting and more danger for your life 
than there was in the time of the Black and Tans ? ’ 

First Citizen. ‘ Bedad, that’s thrue: I’m not denying it. But 
sure, anyhow, we have liberty to spit in the thrams’ (suiting 
the action to the word). 

A lady of my acquaintance, living in a house in the suburbs 
of Dublin, was approached by her cook for permission to have a 
visitor in the evening. 

‘Certainly, Nora,’ she answered. ‘I may have some friends in 
myself, but I shan’t want you after dinner.’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,’ said the cook. ‘ He’s a very nice young 
man, a cousin of mine. And he’s a liftinant, ma’am, in the I.R.A.’ 

“Oh, a lieutenant in the I.R.A.! How very interesting! Do 
have him by all means.’ 
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It occurred to the lady that the presence of an officer of the 
I.R.A. might be a protection to the house in the troubled times. 

Her own visitors arrived after dinner. But very soon they 
became conscious of a violent odour of twist tobacco which pur- 
sued them from one drawing-room into another. They left early, 
while the mistress of the house crept silently to rest accompanied 
by a smelling bottle. Nobody dared to remonstrate with the 
officer in the kitchen. In the morning, greatly daring, she 
ventured to remark to the cook, ‘ Nora, that cousin of yours smokes 
very strong tobacco.’ 

‘ Ah, sure that wasn’t me cousin at all, ma’am,’ was the reply. 
‘Me cousin’s a very ginteel young man, never smokes anything 
but Wild Woodbine cigarettes. That was his friend that was 
with him, Brigadier-General Mulligan. Oh, he’s a great man 
entirely, the Brigadier-General, and a very dacent man too, God 
help him! But he got a terrible taste for the twist, ma’am, the 
time he was at the brick-layin’, before the “ Risin’ ”’.’ 

Of Ireland at the present moment I am hardly qualified to 
speak, as I am an emigrant. I quitted my native land with a 
good deal of regret: as I have said, it was once a very pleasant 
place, and, in spite of everything, I like my countrymen. They 
have many faults, which I need not enumerate—there are plenty 
of people only too ready to take that matter off my hands. But 
they have one quality—I do not venture to call it a merit, it is 
certainly often extremely inconvenient—they have, as a rule, 
very little hesitation in risking their skins for any cause, real or 
imaginary, or for no cause at all. It may be absurd, but I can- 
not help rather liking them for it. I have never met an Irish 
‘conscientious objector.’ No, I am wrong, I have met one—he 
was an extraordinary crank, and it is fair to say that his Univer- 
sity was Oxford. He believed fighting to be wrong. But he 
went out and did stretcher-bearing all through the Serbian cam- 
paign, and I don’t think I know of a much nastier or riskier job. 

I have left Ireland because, though I am no politician, my 
temperament is, I am afraid, incurably conservative, and I there- 
fore do not enjoy sudden changes. But I hope to live to see the 
new Government achieve the success I wish them, and to see my 
country happy and prosperous. All it needs is a certain amount 
of tolerance and good-will on all sides. 

Let me conclude with a story of two Irishmen in London. Its 
moral, if it has one, is that the admirable quality of patriotism 
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‘ may sometimes be carried so far as to pervert the ends of 
justice. 

A magnificent Rolls-Royce, carefully driven, came round the 
corner from Bond Street into Oxford Street, where its pace was 
retarded by the traffic. It was followed, at headlong speed, by 
a disreputable looking Ford, which promptly charged into the 
rear of the larger car. Both cars were badly damaged, but the 
driver of the Ford was obviously in fault. He was approached 
by a tall policeman, note-book in hand, who put the usual ques- 
tion: ‘ What’s your name ?’ 

‘My name’s Patrick Finnegan.’ 

‘An’ where do you come from ?’ 

‘I come from Clonakilty, in the County Cork.’ 

By this time a considerable section of the population of London 
had assembled to watch the proceedings, but the conversation- 
alists were unperturbed. 

‘ From Clonakilty ?’ exclaimed the man in blue. ‘ Do you tell 
me so, now? Sure, I come widin a mile of it myself. And tell 
me this now : Do you know the Clohertys down there ? ’ 

‘Do I know the Clohertys? Ah, don’t be talking ; sure, isn’t 
me cousin Dinnis married to Mary Bridget ? ’ 

‘Ah now, is that a fact? °Tis the fine lump of a girl Mary 
Bridget was whin I saw her last. An’ where are you livin’ your- 
self in this town ?’ 

‘Is it me? I’m livin’ in Vauxhall Bridge Road. Sure there’s 
a whole plantation of us there at Mrs. Hegarty’s. You must come 
round some night afther you’re off duty, we'll have a drink or 
two and a mooch around.’ 

‘ Bedad I will, surely, the first night I’m off. What’s the num- 
ber of the house? But hould your hoult—stay where you are 
for a minute till I go an’ get the name of the blackguard that 
backed into you!’ 





AN EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURE IN BENGAL. 


Ir will soon be four years since Durapur School was opened. 
If in those four years the pupils have learned one-tenth as much 
as have the committee, the school was not opened in vain. The 
scene of the adventure was a factory off the beaten track, and it 
all began with the memsaheb’s acquaintance with Sushil. Just 
how Sushil came to be a daily visitor to the memsaheb’s quarters 
does not concern the present story, but little Sushil’s daily trudge 
through the sun to his vernacular school, a mile distant, a huge 
umbrella in one hand, a bundle of books in the other, his poor 
little tiffin of parched rice in the pocket of his coat, were respon- 
sible for a very earnest educational effort in Bengal. 

Sushil’s day began with his visit to the memsaheb, osten- 
sibly a visit of ceremony, in reality a device of the lady for 
getting a glass of good milk into his lean little body. Conversa- 
tion naturally turned on daily events, with school news largely 
to the fore. The memsaheb learned how Sushil was the only 
member of the family of three boys who attended school regularly. 
His brothers, he explained with many giggles, ‘daily went forth 
to school,’ but so soon as they were out of sight of the shuttered 
windows and the watching eyes of mother and sisters, Nogen and 
Jogen turned off the road and ‘fled away into the jungle.’ ‘They 
are exceedingly wicked boys,’ chuckled Sushil. 

Sushil’s father confirmed this story, attributed the whole 
situation to the lack of a good local school, and thanked his gods 
that he had still one son unruined. Why the memsaheb should 
have felt responsible for Sushil, and a vague, uncomfortable 
guilt in connexion with the depravities of Jogen and Nogen, is 
not clear, but she did, and further, she was sure that it was up 
to her to provide a school for the reformation of Jogen and Nogen 
and the salvation of Sushil. 

The memsaheb’s investigations had not been limited to con- 
versations with Sushil; she had made a tour of the local schools, 
pored over Sushil’s vernacular school-books, and read all she 
could get hold of, descriptive of Bengal schools and schooling. 
To sum up the result of her reading and inquiries, education in 
Bengal is under government, it is not compulsory, and it is not 
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free. Recognised schools are of three degrees: Primary, or 
vernacular; Middle English, in which the medium of instruction 
is the vernacular, with English taught as a foreign language; and 
Higher English, in which the medium of instruction is English 
and Bengali merely a literary subject. These schools, though 
generally in receipt of a government grant, and managed by a 
committee or governing body, are really for the most part private 
enterprises. Despite low fees they are generally self-supporting, 
and often highly profitable to the owner. There would appear 
to be no limit to the number of boys admitted; a popular Higher 
English school will often number six or eight hundred boys. 
Classes of a hundred, taught by one master, are a common feature. 
The masters often receive smaller salaries than the cooks and 
khitmatghars of European households. In city schools it is not 
uncommon to find graduates teaching for Rs. 30a month. The 
reason for the low salaries of teachers is not only the over-crowding 
of the teaching profession but also the huge demand for private 
tutors for the very boys the masters are supposed to teach during 
school hours. And herein lies the root of the low standard of 
Bengali schools. It is not to the interest of the teachers to do 
good work in school hours so long as the parents are willing to 
pay five times as much to a coach as they will pay in school fees. 

The Bengali ideal of teaching is that of disciple and master. 
The teacher explains, the pupil listens. The pupil memorises 
books and the notes dictated by his master, he repeats his lesson, 
the master listens and corrects. That the boy should develop 
the ideas suggested to him, or originate ideas of his own, never 
occurs to either pupil or teacher. Development plays no part in 
the Bengali scheme of education, the end and aim of which is the 
passing of the matriculation of the Calcutta University. The 
curriculum includes only subjects compulsory for the matricu- 
lation, time is allotted to each subject in proportion to its marking 
value in the matriculation. Thus the study of English becomes 
little more than literal translation to and from Bengali, because 
translation carries the highest percentage of marks. The standard 
of work is low throughout the curriculum because a high standard is 
not necessary to secure @ pass. , 

The immediate needs of Durapur, according to popular 
opinion, would be supplied by a good Middle English school. 
The memsaheb had her doubts; her ambition was to supply a staff 
and establish a standard of work considerably in advance of 
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that of the Higher English schools. Would it not be simpler 
to open a Higher English school, including elementary classes, 
at once? This, however, was pronounced by all and sundry as 
too ambitious a beginning. Let Durapur begin with a Middle 
English school, let classes be added year by year, and so a Higher 
English school built up on a sound foundation. 

But before these ambitions could be realised it was necessary 
to consider ways and means. A scheme was drawn up for the 
collection of the required funds, including a scale of monthly sub- 
scriptions from four annas a month for the villagers. Government 
authorities were consulted about buildings, their design and cost. 
The result of these inquiries revived the memsaheb’s doubts; 
Rs. 10,000 was the minimum estimate for building, Rs. 30 a month 
was suggested as a suitable salary for the headmaster! Mean- 
while subscriptions came in slowly. After the first month, the 
villagers demanded the commencement of building operations, 
at the end of the third month they stopped their subscriptions 
and proclaimed their scepticism of the whole project. 

In vain did the memsaheb point out that a school could not 
be built on Rs. 200, the sum total subscribed. The villagers 
retorted that it could be begun. The many houses abandoned, 
half built or barely begun, testified to the common practice of 
this principle. It began to look as though the scheme must fall 
through, when the memsaheb’s lucky star led her to the empty 
house on the canal bank. The house was small, but quite new, 
light and airy, with cemented compounds back and front. Why 
not abandon the idea of building, and start a small school in 
this little five-roomed house? The memsaheb’s ‘forehead was 
good’ that day. The house was obtained rent-free from the 
factory authorities, together with repairs, lights, water, and 
other privileges too many to enumerate. Moreover, with such a 
gift from a well-known firm at the head of the list, subscriptions 
came in merrily. Soon the memsaheb was able to announce 
the projected school as in a position to carry on for two years. 
There followed the formation of a committee, the opening of a 
bank account and, incidentally, of a life of toil and no little 
responsibility for the memsaheb, henceforth known as the secretary. 

Oh, those first committee meetings on hot Sunday mornings! 
The enthusiasm with which the syllabus was sketched out, the 
cocksureness of the resolutions to include geography and 
mechanical drawing (subjects tabooed by the Higher English 
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schools as non-compulsory for the matriculation), to have conver- 
sational English taught on modern lines and the best of masters 
for mathematics, when neither good mathematics nor practical 
English were of the slightest use in tackling the cut-and-dried 
papers of the matriculation! Then the colossal task of selecting 
suitable applications from the avalanche of replies to the adver- 
tisements for headmaster and staff, the endless interviews, 
correspondence, and consultations with missionaries, and other 
educational experts ! 

These interviews immediately exposed the impracticability 
of the curriculum sketched out by the committee. Not one of 
the applicants had ever attempted to tackle geography or drawing; 
the mere idea of such a demand evoked supercilious smiles. Were 
the committee not aware that these subjects were not compul- 
sory? How weary the committee grew of this oft-repeated phrase ! 
As for English, not one of the applicants, whether graduates 
or undergraduates, spoke correctly. 

Great was the discouragement of the committee at this stage 
of the operations. They had imagined an eager rush of the 
brightest intellects of Bengal to secure positions in a model 
school under an ideal committee, whereas the actual applicants 
were even below the poor average standard. Again, the committee 
had pictured the humble joy of parents and children at the 
prospect of a sound modern education. They were pained and 
astonished to find the attitude of the parents that of doubtful 
toleration rather than of enthusiastic appreciation, and the 
teachers frankly contemptuous of all pertaining to any edu- 
cational effort outside the schoolmaster’s bible, ‘Rules and 
Orders of the Educational Department.’ The salaries advertised 
were decidedly in advance of those paid in Higher English Schools, 
hence the many applications, but even the multitude of appli- 
cations was largely due to the curiosity roused by the European 
name and address of the secretary. The applicants had ‘ come 
out for to see.’ 

Nor was the gathering together of a good staff the only 
difficulty. Before ever a teacher was engaged, the committee 
found itself struggling with housing problems. The district was 
one of tiny hamlets of mud houses. There were few pakka (brick) 
buildings. A house to let was an unheard-of curiosity. The 
usual procedure was for the intending householder to buy or rent 
a small plot of land and put up a mud house himself in his spare 
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time, taking up his residence so soon as the house boasted a 
covering thatch, and completing operations, or neglecting to com- 
plete them, at his leisure. After much searching a tiny house 
was secured in one village for the headmaster, and a larger one 
in another for the staff. Now, to Western eyes, all the houses of 
the locality seemed much of a muchness—all rough, all primitive; 
moreover, it must be confessed that the committee shared the 
general impression of their countrymen that the ‘ native’ could 
live anywhere and anyhow, and ‘didn’t mind.’ 

Mighty revelations were in store for the committee. There 
is no one so nice about his housing and his food, so conservative 
in his habits as the Bengali. Endless were the additions and 
improvements made to both houses before any member of the staff 
could be persuaded to live in either. The little house rented for 
the Headmaster was the grave of many dreams. The committee 
had imagined a headmaster who would bring his wife to the little 
house. They had pictured the headmaster visiting the homes 
of his pupils, encouraging them, in their turn, to visit his house, 
itself a centre of light and culture, an influence no less valuable 
than the school itself. Alas! of the succession of headmasters 
who came and went, not one but considered such expectations 
an outrage on his dignity. A B.A. to visit the humble homes 
of mistris and poor clerks! It was sufficient condescension 
that he taught them in school! As for suffering them within 
his own dwelling, it could not be contemplated. Besides, his con- 
tract was to act as headmaster, his responsibilities began at 
10.15 and ended at 3.30, visiting was no part of his duties. The 
memsaheb’s argument that she herself went from house to house 
was meet with a supercilious smile. She discovered that she was 
popularly supposed to be expiating the crimes of a misspent youth 
by an orgy of good deeds in middle life ! 

Oh, those headmasters! They came and went, a series of 
disappointments ; some brilliant scholars, all with degrees, several 
of them able to speak fair English, not one able to teach it, not 
one capable of organising or directing his staff. The first head- 
master could not be persuaded to draw up a time-table. In all 
the three months he officiated he was never once known to turn 
up to time, either at school or for any appointment. Following 
him came the B.T. (Bachelor of Teaching), a really able man, an 
accomplished‘ scholar, according to Bengali lights an exceptional 
teacher, the author of several books on the teaching of English. 
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The committee rejoiced. At last they had secured the ideal head 
master. Alas! The B.T. regarded his position in an unknown 
school as compatible with his dignity only so far as it afforded 
scope for weird educational experiments, the origin of which, 
as each failed, he solemnly and reproachfully ascribed to the 
memsaheb. 

‘We must now have no more experiments,’ the B.T. would 
say, shaking an admonitory finger at the memsaheb, and gazing 
through his round gold-rimmed spectacles, at once compassion- 
ately and reprovingly. The English of this author of many 
manuals was valuable as furnishing good stories, alarming from 
an educational point of view. He was eloquent on the advisa- 
bility of thinning out the unwieldy infant class by promoting 
some of the more ‘elderly’ infants. He rejoiced that the boys 
grew more ‘elderly’ every day and so more interesting to 
teach. He cautioned the memsaheb against paying the railway 
fares of applicants for teaching appointments, summoned from 
a distance to interviews. ‘In that case, they will surely come 
on the wild goose,’ he said knowingly. For school-teaching this 
pedagogue had a profound distaste, counting himself wasted on 
such drudgery. Nothing less than a post in a Training College for 
Teachers was worthy the dignity of a B.T. As a conductor of 
teachers’ meetings, in lectures on methods of teaching, he excelled. 
By dint of the absorption of his excellent theories and the 
eschewing of his abominable practices, the memsaheb got a very 
practical notion of teaching herself. 

After the B.T. came the procession of headmasters—some 
better, some worse, all bad. Of all these headmasters, not 
one brought his wife. Some agreed to do so before appointment, 
and subsequently reported the lady’s flat refusal to reside in so 
uncivilised a spot as Durapur. For the most part the locality, 
house, and general conditions were immediately condemned as 
‘unsuitable for a Hindu family.’ At last a valiant man was 
found, who electrified the discouraged committee by the an- 
nouncement that the appointment attracted him chiefly for the 
opportunity it afforded of separate housekeeping. Would his 
wife agree to live in so uncivilised a spot as Durapur? It was 
the one desire of his wife’s heart ! Was he sure that he, an M.A. 
at present headmaster of a large and flourishing school in an 
important up-country village, could be content in a small school 
in a backward locality ? His one wish was for peace and quiet- 
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whispered of a row with the mother-in-law. 

The valiant M.A. arrived in a closed gharri, with a lady, a 
servant, and much luggage. He proved by far the best head- 
master of those early days. Though fiercely opposed to the 
modern methods in vogue in Durapur School, his teaching was 

@ distinct improvement on that of his predecessors, as also his 
English. The committee prepared to suffer his shortcomings, 
and rejoiced that they had at last secured a man who might be 
expected to be permanent. Suddenly came the amazing news 
that the villagers strongly disapproved of their new neighbour. 
Further, they had announced that if the committee did not 
immediately and finally dismiss the headmaster they would drive 
him out themselves, certainly with physical violence, possibly 
at the risk of his life! A deputation of villagers waited upon 
the committee. The headmaster’s ‘family,’ they explained, 
was not his wife at all, but a young widow of his father’s house- 
hold with whom he had run away! Now, ‘ widow-marriage’ 
stinks in the nostrils of the orthodox Hindu, and irregular relations 
with a widow are little, if any, better. That a man in a respon- 
sible position should have the impudence to lead such a life 
under the noses of the parents of his pupils was regarded as an 
unpardonable insult, as indeed it was. So ended another vision 
of the committee, and, so far, no headmaster has brought his wife 
to shed light and culture in Durapur, nor is there any prospect 
of such a phenomenon. 

Meanwhile the staff changed again and again, teachers came 
and went. The committee aimed at teachers far above the standard 
of the Higher English schools. In vain ; the unconventional build- 
ing and small numbers were incompatible with the dignity of B.A.’s 
and B.T.’s. The modern furniture, electric fans, and general neat- 
ness and cleanliness were regarded with polite contempt, the 
syllabus and time-tables with open dislike. The hostel evoked 
even louder disapproval than the school, mainly on account of 
the neighbourhood of humble and illiterate folk, which, again, 
was incompatible with the dignity of teachers. The unwritten 
rule that the staff should not accept private coaching was obeyed, 
for the simple reason that the parents preferred the cheaper services 
of the clerks of the local factories. Nevertheless the lack of private 
coaching was an additional cause of discontent, and the committee 
were obliged to admit that their high rate of salaries did not 
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compensate for the fifty and hundred per cent. to be added to 
teachers’ incomes by private coaching in the city. 

Another and fruitful source of disagreement was the correction 
of written work, more especially in connexion with the teaching 
of English. One member of the committee, possessing both a know- 
ledge of the teaching of languages and the energy to put his theories 
into practice, volunteered to superintend the English classes. 
He drew up a carefully detailed schedule of lessons, with home 
lessons and weekly examination papers. The books selected 
were fairy stories written in simple modern English. The scheme 
captivated the children, but evoked the bitter opposition of the 
teachers. The voluntary superintendent was fain to give the 
lessons himself, as also to correct the written work. In this con- 
nexion he introduced the custom of marking, dating, and initialling 
all written exercises. He ventured to suggest that the same 
system should be applied to all written work in all subjects, where- 
upon the entire staff waited upon the committee, to protest against 
the unreasonable exactions of the voluntary superintendent. On 
no account could they be expected to correct written work out 
of school hours ; if such services were expected, time must be 
allotted. A free period of forty-five minutes, for each teacher, meant 
reducing the working day, 10.15 to 3.30, to three and three- 
quarter hours. Those members of the committee who were 
factory managers smiled at each other. Their working day 
meant eight hours, in all seasons, with few holidays save for the 
rare visits to Europe on half-pay. Nevertheless the struggle 
between the staff and the committee on this question of correc- 
tions ended in the appointment of an additional teacher, and the 
provision of one free period for the correction of written work to 
each teacher. 

It must be confessed that this concession was the beginning 
of a better standard of work. Up to this time no written work 
of any value had been done. The only exercise-books had con- 
sisted of sheets of the thinnest brown paper, stitched together 
by obliging mothers. The faint scrawls, punctuated with rents 
and holes, were certainly sufficient to dissuade the best-intentioned 
teacher from the task of correcting. The superintendent, assured 
by the headmaster that the children were too poor to buy decent 
stationery, obtained permission from the committee to provide 
stationery for work written in school. The experiment proved 
an unqualified success. Within a short time the handwriting of 
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Durapur School was the marvel of the superintendent himself, 
and the English exercises drew praise from the Inspector, where- 
upon the staff began to take a discreet pride in the work them- 
selves. Soon the children began to produce neat exercise-books 
for home work. The ideal had been supplied, and no neater little 
workers could be found in Asia or Europe. 

But despite the admitted excellence of education and disci- 
pline, the parents remained distrustful of the school and its methods, 
and the numbers went steadily down from a hundred to fifty. 
Most of the defaulting children had returned to the vernacular 
school, taught by twoold Brahmins. The power of the Brahmins 
over the Hindu peasantry is too well known to need description. 
The two in question had solemnly sworn the parents of their 
pupils, on their sacred threads and on pain of many and curious 
curses, to boycott the new school. The Moulvi of a neighbouring 
Mohammedan hamlet had employed similar measures for like 
reasons, reserving to himself the privilege of making a private 
arrangement with the headmaster to receive his own son into 
the new school and to pay him every attention ! 

Now the committee had set out to give the people what 
it considered good for them. No one had dreamed of ascertaining 
their ideas and wishes. The parents were not represented on the 
committee. The committee took the ‘sound business view’ 
that they who paid the piper (gave and gathered subscriptions) 
called the tune. They forgot that children are even more essential 
to a school than subscriptions, and an infinitely more precious 
investment. This is no reflection on the devotion of the com- 
mittee. It was no joke to sacrifice Sunday mornings to give 
time to supervision. Small wonder if non-appreciation of their 
efforts rankled. On the other hand, what of the parents who 
risked their one provision for old age, the education of their sons ? 
How could they, so slightly educated themselves, view undisturbed 
@ general upheaval of all their preconceived notions of education ? 
Change places with them and their point of view is not unreasonable. 

Later, parents’ meetings were organised at which school 
problems were discussed freely. Several rules and developments 
now in operation in the school were evolved from suggestions 
from parents. The meetings also proved the means of imbuing 
the parents with confidence and new ideas. Probably, had the 
parents been represented on the committee from the first, had they 
been allowed to share the responsibilities and disappointments 
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of those first days, there would have been a better understanding 
and the work would have gone forward more smoothly if more 
slowly. 

But the days of contention and distrust are past. The school 
is now recognised, the recipient of a government grant, and steadily 
climbing up to the status of a Higher English school. The head- 
master is a graduate, a fine scholar, an excellent teacher, a keen 
supporter of the methods evolved by the European superintendent. 
It is generally admitted that the standard of the English is far 
above that of the average Higher English school. Only the other 
day, the third class, confronted with the matriculation translation 
papers, polished them off without turning a hair, a feat two, if not 
three, years ahead of their contemporaries, those ‘ other schools.’ 












‘ EUSKAL-JAI’ 
BY LIEUT.-COL. C. P. HAWKES. 


BaLL-GaMEs have offered an irresistible outlet for the enthu- 
siasm and activity of humans ever since, in the beginning, our 
Mother Eve played ‘catch’ with Father Adam beneath the 
fateful apple-tree in Irak. 

Six hundred years B.c. polo-balls were clicking in Iran, only a 
few hundred miles eastward of Eden and the Shatt-al-Arab ; but 
it was not until the thirteenth Christian century that a slowly 
developing Western civilisation invented tennis; and cricket 
is but the babe of a comparative yesterday, though probably 
deriving from some common ancestor. 

In Europe, however, there still exists to-day an ancient and 
mysterious people, un-romanised, strongly homogeneous, and 
inhabiting a country distant only a few hours’ railway-run from 
London, who play a national ball-game peculiar to themselves 
and of an antiquity of origin probably not far removed from that 
of Polo. 

The Basques have ever constituted a puzzle to the ethnologist 
and the philologist, who strive with a perpetual perplexity to 
trace the hitherto undiscovered origin of their strange ‘ Euskara’ 
language, which, though it is the vehicle of a traditional 
dramatic literature of mystery-plays and pastorales, is unrelated 
to that of any other race in Europe. 

The Pundits are in agreement only so far as to attribute to 
the Basques—or ‘ Euskaldunac’ people, as they call themselves— 
a racial affinity with the primeval Picts of Britain, the ancient 
Ligurians, and the venerable nation of the ‘Amazigh,’ the Berbers 
of Barbary, who occupy to-day, as they have always occupied, 
the largest area of any race in Africa. 

The Berbers, too, alone among Mediterranean peoples, still 
play two primitive games of ball: the Laab-al-korah, an old- 
fashioned kind of football, and the Laab-al-kisrah b’il asd, a 
tumultuous sort of hockey. 

Can it be that our own love of ball-games was first implanted 
among the heterogeneous Romano-British garrison of Hadrian’s 
Wall by the painted cousins of the Basques and Berbers, just 
as English officers picked up polo in India after the Mutiny ? 
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However that may be, the Basques have always shared two cognate 
qualities with the British: they are a race of sailors, and they 
cherish a passion for a national ball-game, called in Spanish 
Pelota, in French La Pelote, and in their own tongue Euskal-Jat. 
At no time is the political and ethnological paradox of the 
hu- Basques more clearly evidenced than when they gather in thou- 




































our sands at some Pyrenean border-town to watch a great Pelota 
the match between picked professional teams representing France 
and Spain. 


Then one can watch the assembly, in honour of their national 
but pastime, of multitudes of this enigmatical people, which straddles 
wly the western Pyrenees, speaking the same ‘ Euskara’ language 
ket (there are places not far from Fuenterrabia where French or 
bly Spanish is as rare among them as English among the Welsh 
peasants of Carnarvonshire, or French among the Bretons of 
nd Finistére), united in devotion to the same religion, possessing 
nd the same deep-rooted and immemorial traditions, but yet divided 
om politically into fervently patriotic Spaniards and equally en- 
ves thusiastic Frenchmen. Everywhere one then may note the 
nat expression of that sturdy independent clannishness which has 
preserved this ancient people from the fate that ate up Nineveh 


ist and Rome ; and one may mark the evidence of the still surviving 
to communal spirit in which the Basques of old were wont to assemble 
a? for the Fueros, their archaic democratic parliaments, against the 


val abolition of which by the Spanish Cortes in 1832 they offered 
ed so indomitable a resistance. 
Pelota is played throughout the Spanish-Basque provinces 





to of Biscaya, Guipuzcoa, Alava, and the Pampluna district of 
- Navarre ; and in Bayonne, Mauléon, and one-third of the Pyrenean 
nt departments of France. 

TS The court on which the game is played is a quadrilateral, some 


d, sixty to seventy yards long by forty-five to sixty-five feet wide ; 
open on one, and in some cases on both, of the long sides, and with 

ill a right-angled wall at one end. 

d- The floor is of concrete or of beaten earth, all down one side 

a of which run the serried tiers of spectators, with the umpires 
and other officials sitting in front of them. 

od Pelotists dress in as uniform a fashion as cricketers or jockeys. 

’s They invariably wear the blue béret or boina peculiar to the 

st Basques; which, some say, originated the ‘ tam-o’-shanter ’ after 

4 it had arrived in western Scotland on the heads of Spanish- 
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Basque sailors shipwrecked from the Armada. Their shirts 
or jerseys are coloured, and their trousers are of white duck, 
the outer seams of which are striped with the same colour as the 
jerseys ; and on their feet they wear white alpargatas, the rope 
or straw soled shoes of canvas, laced with coloured tape, which 
cover Iberian feet from the northern foothills of the Pyrenees 
to the Rock of Calpe. 

On the right hand of every player is strapped his cvstera, a 
glove bound round the wrist with leather thongs, and terminating 
beyond the fingers in a curious hollow-curved scoop of basket- 
work, a little over a foot in length and of similar shape to that 
of the grooved guard of wicker-work which, in Victorian days, 
one used to place over the wheels of a hansom-cab to protect 
the flowing skirts of a lady fare from the pollution of London 
mud. 

With this the ball is served against the wall and caught on 
the rebound, poised, and driven back by the opposing player; 
the three actions being simultaneous and so quick as to seem 
but one. The force of the stroke seems even fiercer than that 
of a serve or forehand drive at Wimbledon, and a volley or half- 
volley from a player standing some thirty yards down the court 
will often rebound from the wall the whole long sixty yards. 

There are four players; two a side—one pair ‘in’ and serving 
to the other. The rules are much the same as those of Bat- 
fives, and the game is generally for 40 points or tantos, though 
in the smaller matches 25 or 30 up suffices. A miss counts one 
to the other side, and, as in tennis, the service is vital ; for a good 
server at the wall possesses an indubitable advantage. 

The rallies are often of an amazing length, and the agility 
and endurance of the players—especially on the back-hand and 
in the recovery of a seemingly impossible ball—are thrilling and 
magnificent to watch. 

The precision and accuracy of their distance-judging, and 
the rapidity and vigour exacted by the size of the court and the 
area of ground to be covered, would tax the combined faculties 
of a ‘singles’ champion and a Rugby International ! 

The most famous courts are built to accommodate some 
thousands of spectators, though none in Europe are as large as 
those in Buenos Aires and the other foci of Basque immigration into 
South America. For The Argentine, Uruguay, and the Spanish- 
speaking countries of Entre Rios and the River Plate, are full 
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of ‘ Vascongardos,’ who have carried Pelota with them into the New 
World, where it is played with a popular enthusiasm and a pro- 
fessional perfection which far surpasses the more homely and 
less business-like practice that is its chief characteristic in the old. 

At Guétharry and other places near the Pyrenean frontier where 
big international matches are played between teams of French 
and Spanish Basques, crowds arrive early from both sides the 
border by train or car or motor charabanc, and all the available 
accommodation in the stands is soon filled up. 

The court and neighbouring streets are gaily hung with 
hundreds of tricolours and of the red and yellow ensigns which 
the Spanish nation shares with the M.C.C. 

Scores of American and British tourists from Biarritz and 
Pau, from San Sebastian or Bagnéres de Bigorre, scornfully contrast 
the merits of the game with those of Cricket and Baseball. Non- 
Basque Frenchmen and women from Bayonne and further north 
discuss the players’ form with sombre olive-skinned Spaniards, 
their fingers orange-tipped from their eternal cigarettes, their 
women, with shale-black hair and heavily powdered faces, glancing 
languidly with their seductive sloe-black eyes at the surging and 
excited throng around them. 

Béretted boys run in and out the crowd, vociferously selling 
papers, La Epoca and El Correo Espanol, or Le Journal Amusant 
and Le Figaro; women hawk milk and nuts and cups of water, 
and peripatetic croupiers, with cries of ‘ V’la le plaisir!’ incite 
the younger members of the crowd to a mild gamble with the 
tombola. 

But predominant in this babel of parvenu tongues sounds 
the comprehensive guttural of the numberless Cantabrian dialects 
which defied the etymological omniscience even of Mr. Gladstone. 
Everywhere among these peasants of the Basses Pyrénées and 
these iron-miners from northern Spain the pronounced racial 
type of the Basque is noticeable : the flat square forehead beetling 
over deep-set eyes, the prominent wide cheekbones, the narrow 
pointed chin, in the men half-toned by a stubbly bristle, and 
emphasised in the women by a faint pencilling of moustache 
upon the upper lip. Every man wears the blue boina, the dingy 
short-skirted coat, the multi-patched trousers and the inevitable 
alpargatas ; and every woman—broad-bosomed, big-hipped girls 
or mummified Rembrandtesque grandmothers—the dark head- 
handkerchief and voluminous skirts. Leathern-skinned old men, 
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with faces of an aquiline asceticism like that of Cardinal Man- 
ning, and gripping beneath their armpits dropsical family 
umbrellas, argue on points of play like rustic wiseacres at a village 
cricket match. Groups of youths and maidens here and there 
beguile the time of waiting with country-dance and folk-song; 
for this gaunt and mystic people have ever loved Thalia and 
Terpsichore, and still use traditional songs and dances that were 
old before Henri Quatre, whose birthplace is at Pau nearby, 
was murdered by the Jesuit Ravaillac—servant of the great 
penitential confraternity founded by that immortal pair of 
Basque fanatics, Ignatius Loyola of Guipuzcoa and Francisco 
Xavier of Sanquesa. 

Many of the faces which watch the game so eagerly from the 
stands seem marked with a spiritual austerity as intense as that 
which drove the one to the self-torture of his cavern at Manresa, 
and the other to his lonely death on a remote island of the Canton 
River. 

The umpires sit in the space between the court and the shimmer- 
ing mosaic of spectators, and as he registers upon the telegraph- 
board the progress of the game, the scorer intones the score of 
tantos in a high-pitched lugubrious chant that evokes rafales of 
rapturous applause. 

During the rounds the crowd comports itself quietly enough, 
except when a fine stroke or rally extorts a tumultuous enthusiasm 
that recalls the centre court at Wimbledon, and polyglot screams 
of ‘ Brava!’ ‘ Tr-rés Bon!’ ‘ Tindo!’ (pretty!) thunder from 
the onlookers. At the end of a round the galleries are usually 
wound up to an immense pitch of excitement, and showers of 
acclamations, accompanied by money and even by hats and 
walking-sticks, fall at the players’ feet. The atmosphere is as 
tensely animated as that of the bull-ring, but without its glamorous 
colour, its pageantry, and blood-lust. 

There is, too, a certain amount of what baseballers call ‘ fan- 
ning’ at the expense of clumsy or inactive players ; and between 
the rounds derisive remarks and obloquy are hurled at them by 
opposing partisans or disappointed backers. For a great deal 
of the emotion shown by the spectators is due to the prevalence 
of heavy betting, most of them, in varying degree, having some- 
thing wagered on the result of the match or the comparative 
scoring of the players. 

The ‘ring,’ however, does not play so important a part in the 
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- proceedings in Cantabria as in the big matches at Buenos Aires 
ily or Havana, or even in Paris or Madrid: where Pelota has sunk 
- to almost as degraded a level of spectacular professionalism as 
-_ Association football in Great Britian. Even at Guétharry most 
8 5 of the players are well-known popular favourites, and are 
nd addressed familiarly and by their nicknames by the crowd. 
-” Shouts of ‘Chiguito/’ (‘Little ’un!’), ‘ Mimule!’ (Monkey- 
ry; flower!’), ‘ Doguin!’ (‘Puppy-dog!’), from their adoring 
at admirers in the stands, encourage the efforts of the respective 
of owners of these sobriquets. 
CO And when at last ‘the tumult and the shouting dies,’ and 
the decisive rally of the match is over, when the foreign tourists 
he and the French and Spanish clamber back into their trains and 
at cars, the Basque peasants start to trudge home again to the quaint 
in cottages and farm-houses with irregularly-angled roofs, which, 
™ dotted like Swiss chalets against the snow-veined mountains, 
form the invariable foreground of the Pyrenean landscape ; 
” or to their little shops in the villages, with the outlandish names 
h- above the doorways—Detcheparry, Etcheverry, Jaureguibarry ; or 
of back to the grimy pit-heads of the iron-mines of Biscaya. 
of When the last raucous and plutocratic motor has spluttered 
and roared its way from the now empty space round the Pelota- 
h, court, the road is once more clear for the primeval Basque ox- 
» cart: hurdle-sided, creaking on rough-hewn wheels—solid slices 
- of tree trunk which turn with the whole axle—dragged slowly 
“ by a yoke of fawn-coloured oxen, and preceded by its dour goad- 
y bearing waggoner : master, cart, and cattle uniting to perpetuate, 
of at least to outward seeming, the unchanging qualities inherent 
d in this unique and inscrutable people of ‘ Euskalderia’ since 
“ before the invading Goths swept southward through the Pyrenean 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


IV.—Tue ImMPpoRTANCE OF BEING EPHRAIM. 


TxHoucH Dawson gained the valley of Andorra la Vieja in mid- 
January, it was not until four weeks later that he was permitted 
to pay the hundred-guinea entry money to the Fugitives Club 
and enjoy the privileges of full membership. ‘There will, 
observed Ephraim Crutchley, who had condescended to act as 
Dawson’s proposer, ‘ be another hundred for the annual subscrip- 
tion. It seems a lot by the standards of Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Street, but, including yourself, there are no more than a dozen of 
us all told, and we have to pay five hundred of the best for the rent 
of this place. It was formerly La Casa, the seat of government 
of the two dozen peasants who play at ruling this Republic of 
eight thousand inhabitants. When you consider that it served 
as a record office, a law-court, a town-hall, a school, a chapel and 
& prison, you will agree that it is cheap at the price.’ 

‘An ex-law-court and prison seems eminently fitted for our 
accommodation,’ said Dawson drily. Tact was never William 
Dawson’s strong suit. 

Crutchley frowned. ‘You are yourself,’ he observed coldly, 
‘the only member of the club who had been dishonoured by s 
sentence of imprisonment. Objection on that account was taken 
by several members to your candidature. The rest of us are all 
innocent men, wrongfully suspected.’ 

‘You had time to skip; I didn’t,’ explained Dawson. 

This bluntness of speech, which in his new society Dawson did 
not attempt to check, grated upon the fine feelings of the un- 
tried and unconvicted Ephraim. As che‘rman of his own insolvent 
Bank, and here in remote Andorra as the chief member of the Club 
of his founding, he had sought to surround himself with obsequious 
satellites. He expected to receive gratitude and deference from 
a new member to whom he had stood sponsor, and already began 
to regret Dawson’s election. One may doubt if, in spite of his 
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impeccable credentials, Dawson would have been elected at all 
had not rent-day been approaching and the treasury of the Club 
in need of replenishment. Crutchley now haughtily showed his 
displeasure by abruptly breaking off the conversation and turning 
his back upon Dawson. 

‘Can I have a room in the Club?’ bawled Dawson after him, 
‘T am fed up with that inn yonder.’ 

‘ Please inquire of the hall porter,’ snapped the chairman. 

Dawson, grinning to himself, applied to the porter, and was 
gratified to discover that a room was vacant, one next to that 
occupied by the great man himself. 

Crutchley had already more than once, in bland offensive 
fashion which made Dawson’s toes itch, hinted that the fugitives 
of Andorra were not accustomed to consort on terms of social 
equality with a convicted criminal. 

‘Had your offence been anything but smuggling,’ he observed 
on the day of Dawson’s arrival, ‘we could not possibly consider 
your name as a candidate. This is no place for gaol-birds. But 
smuggling is, after all, a technical crime of which even a gentleman 
like myself, a highly respected banker, might have been guilty. 
I did not think of it when I kept my yacht at Cowes; I had 
more profitable matters in hand.’ 

‘Such as . . .?’ inquired Dawson. 

‘High finance. Many a time during the war the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has come to me and sought my advice. My oper- 
ations were not large, Crutchley’s Bank was not one of the Big 
Five, but they were always sound, very sound. I put all the avail- 
able resources of my Bank into Government securities, Mr. Jones. 
I led the way among banks in patriotism. No thought of private 
profit entered my mind while my country was in need.’ 

Dawson stared in wonder. The man, a fugitive with a port- 
manteau full of stolen funds, was talking in Andorra as if he were 
still in his board-room in Lombard Street. He had been wrapped 
in humbug for so long that it had become his only wear. 

‘Then how did your Bank manage to bust up?’ said Dawson. 

“My Bank,’ returned Crutchley with cold dignity, ‘did not 
bust up, as you crudely put it. We were unable to meet our 
engagements because of the heavy depreciation in Government 
securities in which all our resources were locked up. We closed 
our doors in order to protect the interests of our depositors and 
shareholders. For my own part I lost the whole of my private 
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fortune. Before I left England all that I had in the world was 
handed over to the Official Receiver.’ 

‘Yet...’ began Dawson. 

Crutchley raised a white hand. ‘ Pardon me, Mr.Jones. You 
touch upon a subject which is extremely painful to me. I subsist 
here in this wretched place of exile because I can no longer afford 
to live in England. Mrs. Crutchley—who, in recognition of my 
financial patriotism, would have been Lady Crutchley, had that 
depreciation which I spoke of not occurred—is kind enough to 
make me a small allowance out of the income derived from her 
marriage settlements. I am a man innocent of all offence against 
my country’s laws, Mr. Jones.’ 

Ephraim Crutchley sighed and ordered another bottle of 
Sauterne, Chateau Yquem, which had come in on mule-back to 
his order during the open season. 

When Dawson, inspirited by this wine of wines—he always 
allowed that Crutchley as host did him uncommonly well—ven- 
tured to hint at candidature for the Club, Crutchley froze as if 
Dawson had been a Bank customer applying for an unsecured 
overdraft. 

‘There are difficulties, Mr.—er—Cholmondeley Jones, grave 
difficulties. Apart from that sad blot upon your record—that 
conviction and imprisonment—we know nothing of the standing, 
the social standing, of Mr. Cholmondeley Jones. You have not— 
pray pardon my frankness !—quite the air and tone of a public school 
and university. We are most careful about tone in Andorra. 
In St. James’s Street one may dine in a sports coat and flannels, 
it is no matter; but here in this wilderness, among these coarse 
peasants, one must change every evening. A dinner-jacket is de 
rigueur.’ 

“If that is your trouble,’ growled Dawson, ‘I can show you 
the best cut evening suit that ever came out of Savile Row.’ 

‘I do not doubt it, Mr. Jones. But your social record—what 
do we know of it? You were described in the charge-sheet at 
your trial as a journalist and author. Those are vagabond occu- 
pations, not even professions. The Law, the City, the Services, 
or the Church—these we recognise, they are professions fit for 
gentlemen. But a journalist and author! Really, Mr. Jones!’ 

‘I had to earn my living the best way I could,’ said Dawson. 

‘All ways are good so long as they be reputable and fit, if 
I may say so, for the hands of a gentleman. I cannot feel that 
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journalism comes into this category. So long as I was rich and 
prosperous the Press flattered and sought me; but the moment 
misfortunes descended upon my head—misfortunes due entirely 
to my resolute patriotism—the newspapers of my country howled 
unanimously for my blood. What books have you written, 
Mr. Jones ?’ 

The question was snapped out without warning, but Dawson 
was ready for it. 

‘I have written upon Prison Reform,’ said he. 

‘Ah, yes, Prison Reform. Yes, you should be an authority 
on prison life.’ 

To this day Dawson takes pride in the control which ,he 
managed to retain over that almost ungovernable itch ‘in 
his toes. 

One may conjecture that during Dawson’s four weeks of 
novitiate the committee of the Fugitives Club were really play- 
ing for time. In their view Mr. Cholmondeley Jones was entirely 
eligible for membership, and his two hundred guineas would come 
in very usefully, but they possessed no evidence beyond his own 
word and his display of a passport that thisman and Cholmondeley 
Jones were one and the same. Scarcely a month of summer 
passed without the appearance of some stranger, English, French 
or Spanish, who claimed hospitality as a fugitive from justice. 
Few of these survived the period of watchful suspicion upon which 
the committee insisted. Dawson, during his three months of 
cogitation at Marazion, had prepared himself to meet suspicion 
with detail corroborative of his present identity. Though he in 
person had penetrated the fastnesses of Andorra his press engine 
was still kept in working order by Scotland Yard. ' The English 
newspapers as they filtered in during those four weeks of probation 
contained many references to the search for him. That which, as 
he put it, clinched his bona fides was the announcement that 
Cholmondeley Jones, late of Wandsworth Prison and Buckingham 
Palace, had been traced as far as Toulouse. No mention was made 
of his entry into Andorra, for Dawson was too skilled an artist in 
deception to spoil a case by making it too convincing. After 
that paragraph had been read in the Fugitives Club, Dawson was 
unanimously elected and made free of all the privileges of member- 
ship. The allocation of a room next to that of the chairman was 
one of those bits of luck which so often drop in to reward the 
meritorious. 
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As yet Dawson had conceived no plans by means of which he 
might pluck Crutchley and his trunk-load of boodle out of the 
sanctuary of Alsatia. He rejected all thoughts of kidnapping the 
man and rushing him off in the Ford car. Crutchley was as 
cunning and suspicious as a stoat, and Dawson was by no means 
sure that he himself was not in some sort kept under surveillance. 
It was not in the nature of the pious and patriotic ex-banker to trust 
a living soul; steeped in humbug and hypocrisy himself he pic- 
tured the world in a similar state of saturation. Dawson quickly 
grasped the essentials of the problem. His destined victim was 
vulnerable on the side of greed but on none other. His heel of 
Achilles was that trunk full of negotiable paper. 

"Yet was it so readily negotiable as British Treasury notes and 
bonds are popularly supposed to be? More than once Crutchley 
let fall words which suggested that he was in fact, as well as in pro- 
fession, more hard up than he should be. He employed Dawson 
as a boxer in training does a sparring partner. For Dawson was 
a recent arrival, while the other members of the Club, though out- 
wardly deferential to their chairman, were confessedly bored stiff 
by him. He was the worst of bores, for he could talk of no sub- 
ject in this wide and intriguing world except himself. Dawson 
humoured the man and listened and, while listening, cast ever 
about for a means of attack which would effect his own ruthless 
purpose. He could have pitied a clerk driven to embezzlement 
by the overwhelming cares of a narrow home, but for this Crutch- 
ley, who had the robbery of the poor in mind from the moment 
he started his bank up to the moment of his flight with the cash, 
he felt a bitter loathing. The man was no better than a human 
spider, a blood-sucker. 

‘ Always,’ Crutchley would drone, as he sat boring Dawson 
after dinner, ‘I have set prayer and patriotism above the thought 
of personal gain. The love of God and the love of one’s country 
are in my mind undistinguishable. My parents, strict Wesleyans, 
who in humble piety conferred upon me the name of Ephraim, 
consecrated me thereby to the service of the Lord. They were 
grieved, good souls, when I decided that I could serve to greater 
effect in the City than in the pulpit. Yet all my life I have been 
a Minister of the Word. My board-room was my pulpit, Mr. 
Jones.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Dawson, whose feelings for the moment over- 
flowed. ‘It was a good lay. Jabez Balfour worked it thoroughly 
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some thirty years ago.’ It was a speech which relieved him of 
Crutchley’s conversation for several days. 

Yet Ephraim could not keep away for long. Some need was 
urging him to cultivate Mr. Cholmondeley Jones. Now and again 
his inquiries suggested that he was eager to discover Dawson’s 
resources in liquid cash. ‘Mrs. Crutchley,’ he would say, ‘is 
anxious to support me here in exile, to supply my simple wants, 
but her lawyers persist in forwarding bonds rather than notes. 
What, I ask you, can one do with bonds ?’ 

‘Sell them,’ said Dawson. ‘I presume that they are bonds 
to bearer.’ 

‘They are. Yet when I despatch them to Madrid or Barcelona 
difficulties arise and I cannot dispose of them save at a ruinous 
discount. It has happened that I cannot find a purchaser at all. 
There never was a more favourable opportunity, Mr. Jones, by 
which a judicious purchaser might acquire gilt-edged bonds at a 
low valuation. A man like myself, who cares nothing for gain, 
would sooner sell at a sacrifice to a friend than fill the hungry 
bellies of those sharks in Madrid or Barcelona. What matter if 
I lose so long as a fellow-countryman benefits ? ’ 

Dawson whistled softly to himself when the evening session 
had broken up. ‘I begin to see,’ he murmured; ‘Crutchley is 
getting near the end of his Treasury notes and can’t negotiate his 
bonds. They are numbered, of course, and every Stock Exchange 
in Europe has a list of them. He cannot sell except at the prices 
which receivers of stolen goods will venture to pay for them. So, 
in his patriotic and prayerful way, he wants to plant the stumers 
onto me. What a game it is!’ 

It was a pretty game as Dawson played it. He represented 
himself as a poor man who was not unwilling to turn over his small 
capital to advantage. Then ensued a brisk negotiation between 
a genuinely eager seller and a pretended speculator. In the end, 
with notes the property of His Majesty’s Government, Dawson 
bought in a thousand pounds’ worth of Treasury bonds at a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. When he came to compare the numbers 
of the bonds thus acquired with those on a list in his possession, 
the transaction took on pleasing aspects. ‘I have secured,’ said 
he to his confidant Wilson—he felt urgent to confide in someone, to 
parade his cleverness before some audience however humble—‘a 
pretty bit of evidence against Crutchley’s trial. And the profits 
on this deal will pay most of the expenses of our trip. Nationa] 
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Economy is the word just now, Wilson. If all Chief Inspectors 
were as downy as yours truly, Scotland Yard would become self- 
supporting.’ He would have bought another thousand in bonds 
at the same price, but Crutchley for the while had been put in funds 
and Dawson was much too astute to make a false move. 

So time went on, March moved towards April, and the 
Southern sun began to warm the valley of Andorra and to melt 
the snow on the walls of rock which cut it off from civilisation. 
The hour struck for which Dawson waited. He had not been idle, 
a plan was shaping in his mind, and as he reflected upon the details 
of it, and discussed them point by point with the efficient Wilson, 
confidence grew in the plan, in himself, and in his colleague. ‘We 
can’t kidnap the man,’ said he, ‘ that is flat. He is too wily and, 
besides, the Andorrans would rush as a man to his rescue, all the 
eight thousand of them. That Club of his is the most profitable 
industry in the Republic. We will make him cross the frontier 
of his own accord.’ 

And so, as soon as the track, which called itself a road, had 
put on a mantle of young green bespattered with grey boulders, 
he despatched Wilson in the Ford to Ax les Thermes. With him 
went a despatch drawn up in elementary French which Dawson 
could write much better than he could speak. It contained the 
most precise instructions which, as it turned out, were absorbed 
and followed to the letter by the French police. Wilson, who was 
not a fugitive from justice, could go and come as he pleased. He 
went and returned and reported all well. From now onwards, 
day after day, for months if need be, the Frenchies would be ready. 

‘Time is of the essence of our campaign,’ said Dawson, ‘as it 
is of most others. How long did it take you in the Ford to climb 
up to Saldeu and drop down to the Cerda Bridge ? ’ 

‘A full hour to Saldeu,’ reported Wilson, ‘and the best part 
of an hour to Cerda. One has to crawl up on first speed, waggling 
about among the rocks, and come down with the gear in and all 
brakes on. An hour and fifty minutes for the eight miles is the 
best possible.’ 

‘I may have to do it a bit faster with Crutchley aboard,’ 
observed Dawson, frowning. ‘ He will be on fire to get on.’ 

‘Don’t try, sir,’ warned Wilson. ‘ You’ll smash a wheel for 
sure, and maybe the back axle will go. That is the weak spot of 
a Ford. Safety first, sir, will pay in the end.’ 

‘ All right. Now, how long does it take fast mules to go the 
same road ?’ 
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‘I have inquired, sir, many times at the inn. With good 
mules one does it in nine hours. I’ve engaged three mules as you 
ordered and the best muleteer in Andorra. I paid him ten pounds 
down and promised him ten more at Cerda. He is as keen as 
mustard and swears that he won’t tell a soul. I don’t understand 
his Catalan lingo, and he does not know a word of English, but we 
get on fine in French.’ 

‘The French of the British Expeditionary Force,’ commented 
Dawson. ‘A wonderful language ; it will carry one anywhere. I 
hope you really did understand one another. According to your 
time-table we must allow you seven hours start.’ 

‘Seven hours, sir. Perhaps a half hour more to make all sure. 
If you caught me this side of the Cerda Bridge it would be a bit 
awkward.’ 

‘More than a bit. I might at a pinch have an engine break- 
down, but it would add to the risk. Now all that we want is a 
moon. In a week from to-day it will be at the full. The ’orrible 
robbery will be carried out at nine o’clock sharp, an hour when all 
the members and servants will be busy in the billiard and smoking 
rooms, and I shall discover my loss by sheer accident at daybreak. 
Then the fun will begin. What a game it is!’ 

For weeks past Dawson had kept Crutchley under close observa- 
tion. Their bedrooms adjoined, and in the party wali of Dawson’s 
room was built a large armoire. The presence of this wall cupboard 
saved him a lot of trouble. It spared him the wearisome and risky 
job of drilling a spy-hole through stone. As it was, a gimlet thrust 
between the convolutions of the beading of the back panel gave 
visible access to Crutchley’s apartment. Dawson’s purpose was 
mainly to discover in what receptacle the ex-bank chairman kept 
his plunder. He found out during the evening on which he had 
purchased the thousand pounds’ worth of Treasury bonds at a 
discount of fifty per cent. He paid in notes, made an excuse to 
slip up to his room, and then with an eye glued to the spy-hole 
watched Crutchley put the purchase money away in an iron-bound 
daken chest. The padlocks, big as they were, gave Dawson no 
anxiety, for he had brought with him the neatest and most ade- 
quate burglar’s kit in Europe. With one of his fine hack-saws he 
could cut a half-inch steel bar in thirty seconds. He would cut 
those padlocks and cement the hasps back in place again so that 
to a casual glance they would appear unravished. 

It was after dinner on the evening of full moon, a glorious 
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evening, fine and warm. Just the evening for a mule ride over the 
hills. Dawson almost envied Wilson his part in the programme 
as the hour of nine approached. He strolled into the billiard-room 
and was relieved to see Crutchley engaging in snooker pool. The 
man always waved aside with white protesting hands any sugges- 
tion that he should play cards, those Devil’s pictures, but the tender 
conscience of Ephraim did not cut him off from billiards, though 
when he played pool no betting was permitted. 

Dawson walked slowly upstairs a couple of minutes before 
nine, entered his own room, and a moment later emerged with the 
tool-kit in his hands. All was quiet on the upper floor of the club- 
house. Crutchley’s locked door did not stop Dawson for more 
than a few seconds. He opened it with a wire key which he had 
already tested and approved, and had prepared the lock by 
squirting oil into it while Crutchley sat at luncheon. He relocked 
the door on the inside. All precautions had been taken. Should 
Crutchley come up unexpectedly Dawson proposed to let him 
into the room, stun him with a jemmy from the tool-kit, lower his 
body out of the window to Wilson, and then following himself 
make a dash for it in the Ford car. But, as he hated crude 
violence as much as he loved an artistic plot, he was well pleased 
that Crutchley’s attention continued to be held downstairs by the 
game of pool. 

The chest was nearly filled with securities neatly tied in 
bundles. Dawson rapidly ran through them. All were Treasury 
bonds, except for one small packet of notes. They were his own 
notes which he had paid to Crutchiey! The man must have been 
down to almost his last Bradbury when Dawson came along to 
relieve his urgency for cash. 

Below in the darkness by the house wall Wilson was waiting. 
There was no occasion to call into use the light thin rope which 
Dawson had prepared for a sudden flitting. Through the opened 
window he simply tossed the bundles of bonds to Wilson, who 
methodically stowed them away in a sack. When the chest was 
empty and the sack filled—the Treasury notes he restored to his 
own pocket—Dawson softly whistled and Wilson disappeared. 
No one had seen the operation of transfer, for Andorra does not 
indulge itself in street lighting and the moon was on the other side 
of the house. Then, after removing all traces of his visit and 
joining up the padlocks, Dawson left the room, locking the door 
behind him. From his own window he watched until he saw 
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three mules tramp by in the moonshine. It was a quarter past 
nine. 

The remainder of the evening passed without incident. 
Crutchley discoursed, as was his wont, upon the importance and 
virtue of being Ephraim, while Dawson listened, a grim smile 
twisting his lips. 

It was four o’clock in the morning, the moon had set, and 
though the sun was soon to rise the valley of Andorra lay mantled 
in thick darkness. Crutchley, suddenly awakened by heavy blows 
upon his door, sprang up and admitted a wild, tousled figure in 
pyjamas. It was Cholmondeley Jones, raving and cursing as only 
a sergeant of marines can curse. ‘Hush!’ reproved Ephraim. 
‘I cannot bear such language. You blaspheme.’ 

‘And so would you blaspheme, for all your beastly piety,’ 
roared Dawson, ‘if you had been robbed of every cent that 
you had in Andorra.’ Then Dawson explained that he had 
awakened with a splitting headache, had gone to his suit-case 
for some tabloids of aspirin, and found it empty of his 
Treasury notes. ‘I kept them all there,’ shouted he. ‘Every 
dollar has gone.’ 

Crutchley sprang towards his own treasure chest. It looked 
secure. Taking a key from the pocket of his trousers he tried 
the padlocks—and they fell to pieces in his hands! White and 
trembling he raised the lid. The chest was empty. Then he sat 
heavily upon the floor, and for once in his life, forgetting that he 
was Ephraim, burst into such a flood of obscene profanity as 
brought a blush to the hardened cheek of Dawson. ‘Hush!’ 
cried Dawson. ‘Cease, man, I cannot bear such language. You 
blaspheme ! ’ 

Crutchley, robbed, shivering, seemed to change in a moment 
to a doddering, helpless old man. He clung to Dawson and wept, 
and as the tears fell his slobbering lips still mouthed feeble 
blasphemies. He was empty of all resource. 

And so it happened that Dawson could take charge. He 
suggested that the servants should be aroused at once. They 
were, and under a fire of inquiries one said that he had seen three 
mules go by at about nine o’clock. He had said nothing at the 
time, though it had surprised him to observe that Mr. Cholmondeley 
Jones’s chauffeur was riding one of them. It must be admitted 
that Dawson assisted this disclosure with flagrantly leading 
questions. ; 
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‘Wilson!’ cried Dawson, ‘ Pudden’-headed Wilson! He is 
too stupid to take candy off a baby.’ 

‘No man is too stupid to be a robber, though he may be too 
stupid to get off with the goods,’ said Crutchley, who had recovered 
some of his senses. 

Led by Dawson and Crutchley, the inhabitants of the club- 
house streamed forth to the inn and there learned that Wilson 
had vanished without settling his bill. It was a circumstance 
designed to turn suspicion into certainty. ‘The car!’ cried 
Dawson, and made for the shed where the Ford was garaged. 
Tin Lizzie stood there, bright and spotless. Wilson had had 
nothing to do for weeks except to polish her inside and out. 

Crutchley, every moment becoming more his alert, cautious, 
suspicious self, felt the tyres and frowned. ‘If Wilson has bolted 
with our money why didn’t he first slit the tyres of your car? He 
must have known that you would employ it in his pursuit.’ 

‘Every criminal makes mistakes. You made a pretty big one 
yourself, Crutchley, when you bolted with bonds instead of cash. 
I understand. Wilson loved the car too much to harm a tyre of 
her. She will be in the pink of condition. Now let us get clothes 
and rugs and be off after him.’ Dawson dashed back towards the 
Club, overpowering Crutchley with his furious energy. By break 
of day, which now came rapidly over the ring of mountains, he had 
dressed himself, run out the Ford, and climbed into the driver's 
seat. 

‘Come up beside me, Crutchley,’ cried he; ‘ we can overtake 
Wilson and the mules long before they get to Cerda Bridge.’ 

‘Can’t you go by yourself ?’ asked Crutchley uneasily. 

‘I can’t and I won't,’ declared Dawson bluntly. ‘There are 
two of the enemy, and we must have two to set against them. If 
I take anyone but you I will do a bolt into France with the swag 
myself. I’m not going to hold your baby for you, that I promise 
you.’ 

Crutchley took his seat beside Dawson. ‘Be careful,’ 
murmured he in Dawson’s ear. ‘ Don’t go too near the Bridge.’ 

‘Be easy,’ replied Dawson, smiling. ‘Is not Cholmondeley 
Jones also a fugitive from justice? You can’t have the best of 
everything in both worlds, Ephraim.’ 

When Dawson had penetrated the fastnesses of Andorra under 
the guardianship of Pudden’-headed Wilson he had been so insensi- 
tive through cold and fatigue that he scarcely remembered the 
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bumpiness of his passage. Theroughness of the way had then been 
felt rather than seen, for the snow had smoothed out the track, 
and it was Wilson the driver who was compelled to do the watch- 
ing for boulders. Now, launched as he was on the long ascent to 
Saldeu, five thousand feet of it, he was appalled by the job of 
negotiation. A pebble ridge was a made road in comparison with 
that hideous hill track. It had the merit of width, but none other. 
It wound its way among mountains which had littered their stony 
progeny all over it. Still, there was nothing to be done save to set 
Lizzie at it, to keep as best he might his hands from being jolted 
off the wheel, and to hold his mouth firmly shut lest his teeth be 
broken by the champing of his jaws. Wilson with the plunder 
and the mules was more than seven hours ahead, and time pressed 
if the illusion of stern pursuit was to be maintained. He drove 
up on low gear after passing Canillo at the head of the valley, pick- 
ing a way for his tyres amid the rocks. They made Saldeu in an 
hour, which was extremely good going, and then the worst was 
over, for the remainder of the journey was all down hill. 

It was on the Saldeu summit that Crutchley spoke for the 
first time. His soft back and stern had been suffering tortures, 
yet his mind continued spasmodically to work. There were many 
things about this ‘mad enterprise which remained a puzzle to him. 

‘Why did not Wilson steal the car ?’ he mumbled. 

‘Hell!’ snapped Dawson, coarsely. ‘Why did not you steal 
the bank house? One always must leave something to the other 
man.’ 

Crutchley attempted to pursue the embarrassing topic — 
Wilson in his character of larcenist ought obviously to have gone 
away in the car—but whenever he opened his mouth Dawson 
tammed the Ford at a great boulder, and cut off his words with a 
snap of teeth in pain. 

So they progressed, heaving, bumping, and slithering, until 
nearly two hours had gone by. Dawson, expecting at every turn 
of the winding descent to sight the bridge of Cerda, which marked 
the French frontier, began to feel anxious. Suppose the muleteer 
had lost his way in the darkness before dawn and was even then 
wandering vaguely among the hills! The dainty plan for its 
| successful working out required extreme nicety; there was no 
margin for the blunders of a muleteer. Dawson need not have 
worried, for, as he forced his way round the last corner a quarter 
of a mile above the bridge, there before him appeared two men 
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with three mules stumbling downwards. They were not fifty 
yards from the frontier and could not have been more excellently 
placed for his coup. Wilson, as a matter of fact, had been wait- 
ing more than half an hour for the bonnet of Lizzie to heave into 
sight. 

‘Tally Ho!’ roared Dawson, as he took his foot off the brake 
and pulled open the throttle. ‘ After them, Crutchley !’ 

‘Look out!’ gasped Crutchley. ‘Don’t cross that bridge.’ 

‘ Mules—forrard!’ shrieked Dawson in wild jerks as Lizzie 
pitched and rolled to the rocks of theway. ‘Buy—an ’am—and see 
life. What—is life—without—’am—and risks ?’ 

The mules, whacked severely into activity, were on the bridge 
and over it with Lizzie’s radiator jamming hard upon their tails. 
Beyond the Ford slid on to a firm high road of France. 

Dawson came to an abrupt halt which pitched his passenger 
half over the dashboard. Ephraim scrambled up, looked over 
his shoulder, and saw four French agents de police emerge from the 
customs house and draw a line across the road. He twisted back 
furiously upon Dawson and looked straight into the black muzzle 
of an automatic pistol. 

‘Hands up,’ snapped Dawson. ‘Do it now, quick. I am not 
@ patient man.’ 

A police officer approached, ran his hands over Crutchley, and 
picked a fully loaded revolver out of his right-hand pocket. 

‘Pardon, monsieur,’ he whispered, and clapped a pair of hand- 
cuffs on Crutchley’s wrists. 

The shocking surprise, the disarming, and the arrest had all 
passed within fifteen seconds. 

‘What is it all about?’ muttered Ephraim, his face working 
like that of a child on the edge of tears. ‘Who are you, Mr. Jones?’ 

‘ Chief Inspector Dawson, very much at your service. But you 
were not to blame for being taken in. I really was Cholmondeley 
Jones, a bona-fide fugitive from justice.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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